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Mlake yours a 


“Wwin-the-war> 


vacation 


Have you been restless and impatient about being 
in school when there’s so much war work to be done? 
Don’t let it get you down—school is helping you to 
be more useful later. 

Vacation is another story. Then you have a chance 
to pitch in and do a full-size job on a farm, in busi- 
ness or industry, or in your own home. 

Multiply the work you can do this summer by 
the number of high school students in the country— 
and the total number of man-hours runs into hun- 
dreds of millions! 

Only a few suggestions are given here. Look 
around you, and you will find dozens of other im- 
portant jobs that you can do this summer. 

We expect to win this war, but the one way to be 
sure of Victory is for every one of us to get busy 
and earn it. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
$06 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


Work on a farm: It’s hard but healthfal outdoor work, and you'll go 
back to school in the best physical condition of your life. Your high 
school Victory Corps will have information about full or part time 
work. Farms today are highly-mechanized so knowledge of electricity 
will be usefui. Write for Westinghouse booklet SS153, “Farm Motors.” 


Keep up that Victory garden: Even now, there is plenty of time to plant 
many vegetables. If you or your family have a garden started, take 
care of it, and keep it producing steadily. Westinghouse booklet $5253 
“Truck Gardening” will be of interest to the home gardener as well. 


Can and dry fruits and vegetables at home: You'll not only have more _Be the “maintenance engineer” of your home* We need all the help 
and better food next winter, but you will be saVing time in canning that we can get from electrical and other appliances in the home— 
factories, space in freight cars, and freeing many shiploads of food and they can not be replaced. Any boy or girl can learn to repair 
for ourselves and our allies. And are those things good! Send for them and keep them in good condition. Send for Westinghous¢ 
Westinghouse booklet $S353, “The ABC’s of Eating for Health.” booklet $S453, “Care and Use of Electrical Appliances.” 
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By Roger Kuntz, 17 


Point Loma High School, San Diego, California 


Teacher, A. Bess Clark 


HAVE just returned from a stay in 
one of our California deserts, the 
Borego. This desert has been 


nance machines must be serviced at 
shorter intervals on the desert than else- 
where. The fine desert sand is carried 
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desert soldier carries when fully packed 
are as follows: a pair of sun goggles to 
shield his eyes from the fierce glare, a 
six-foot square of fine mesh mosquito 
netting, special non-thirst-producing 
salt tablets to restore body salts lost in 
perspiration, and special high-vitamin- 
content concentrated food tablets. He 
has a pith and net tropical helmet to 
prevent sunstroke. 

Besides this special equipment, the 
desert fighter carries one hundred 
rounds of ammunition, his rifle and 
bayonet, six hand grenades, a shovel, 
bedroll, mess kit, standard concentrated 
canned rations, water, a knife for hand 
to hand fighting, first aid kit, maps, a 
flashlight, one spare pair of shoes, and 
one change of socks and underwear. 
All soldiers are issued tissue-protecting 
face cream or grease to prevent the raw 
wind and sun from burning the face 
and producing fever. 

Fighting tactics are essentially the 
same in the desert. Camouflage can be 
used with great success because the 
terrain is relatively irregular and dull 


British Official Phote 
: 





by the Army as a training ground for 
desert fighters because it is very similar 
in terrain to the North African desert. 
Weather conditions are practically the 
same. 


The one outstanding reason why 


rigorous weather of the 

tend with. The weather 

now is particularly trying. 

early and, within one hour, 

daytime temperature has been reached. 

This blistering heat continues until 

about five o' in the afternoon, 

slowly dissipates and, when the sun 

goes down, it turns colder until it is 

around -five or fo de 

uvenbes. crn eg 
All mechanical equipment and ord- 


by the wind, and this sand finds its way 
into the finest mechanisms. Each soldier 
must clean his gun daily without fail. 
Field pieces are taken apart and 
cleaned every two days when they are 
sa ty Sad Wie einen Go enemy. 

Aircraft ations and maintenance 
are i difficult in the desert. 
Flying fields become coated with a 
thick layer of fine dust. Any plane tak- 
ing off or landing disturbs the dust, 
which then penetrates the airplane en- 
gine. When possible, each engine is 
taken apart, serviced, and cleaned 
every one hundred hours of flying time. 
Landmarks are few and each pilot must 
be able to navigate his plane back to 
his base unaided. 

The desert wind blows continually 
and special equi t is issued for 
wind protection. e of the items a 


colored, permitting easy concealment. 
Pale greyish brown is used to simulate 
the ground, and silver grey green for ’ 
the sparse vegetation. Artillery and 
other branches of the operating divi- 
sions must be —— y the swiftly 
moving columns of supplies, due to the 
vast distances to be traversed. Oases 
and water holes are prime military ob- 
jectives. They provide a base from 
which operations can be easily directed. 

In heat ranging from zero to one 
hundred and twenty in the shade, ope- 
rations must proceed normally and 
smoothly. This is why each soldier must 
learn to keep himself fit and ready for 
action no matter what the weather of 
the desert may be. By such intensive 
preparation and training, we shall be 
able to defeat the enemy on a difficult 
battle-ground. 





PRESENTING: SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, 1943 








Wiirii this special Seudent Achievement Issue we take 
pleasure and pride in announcing the results of the 
Nineteenth Annual Scholastic Awards. The Awards, as 
most readers of Scholastic know, consist of several com- 
petitions for the best creative work by American high 
school students in various fields of the fine and applied 
arts. These include Visual Arts, Literature, Journalism, 
and Music. Substantial prizes in War Bonds and Stamps, 
cash, and scholarships are offered to the winners. 

The Editors sincerely regret that unusual space de- 
manas, combined with the paper shortage, make it im- 
possible to present more than the barest selection of the 
Prize-winning work. The English Section of this issue 
contains examples of the best Poetry, Short Stories, 
Essays, Autobiographical and Literary Articles, and Book 


Reviews. On this page and in the Social Studies Edition, 
appear Current Events and Historical Articles. Winners 
in the Literary Division not elsewhere published are 
listed in the back of the issue. 

We are glad to present layouts of prize-winning 
objects in Pictorial Arts, Design, Sculpture, Handicrafts, 
Photography, and other Art Awards. The best work in 
the Art Division, including the cream of the twenty re- 
gional preliminary exhibits sponsored by leading 
department stores in their areas, will be displayed at 
the National High School Art Exhibition, Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, Pa., from May 9 to 30. A list of the 
prize-winners in the Exhibition appears in this issue, but 
a complete catalog of the accepted entries will be avail- 
able separately. 
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The Diary of Orrin Brown 


By Helen Perry, 17 


Senior High School, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
Teacher, Mrs. Edith H. Kendall 


SECOND PRIZE, HISTORICAL ARTICLE 


(The first prize article is omitted because of space limitations) 


¥ teacher has given me a diary that 
was actually written by a Union 
rivate in the Civil War. The paper is 
Faded and brittle. The ink is now brown 
but is still very legible. The diary was 
written in a neat, stiff hand on seven 
folders of lined paper. They were tied 
with heavy thread and had no cover at 
all. This journal covers a period from 
October 7, 1864, to May 23, 1865, and 
in all that time Private Brown did not 
neglect for a single day to make an en- 
try—even though he lived in leaky tents, 
in boxcars, and was ill for many days. 


Substitute in the Draft 


Orrin Brown lived on a farm a few 
miles from Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
He was paid to go into the army as a 
substitute for a more wealthy man who 
had been drafted. On October 7, 1864, 
he entered the army at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and in a few days was 
moved to a camp in Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Early in November, he joined Sher- 
man’s army and marched with them to 
Goldsborough, North Carolina, where 
they camped. Because of ill health, 
Orrin was left behind when the army 
left on April 9 for their long march 
to the sea. He and two other soldiers 
were sent to a convalescent camp near 
Newberne, North Carolina. As he did 
not greatly improve, he was sent by 
ship to New York City, where he re- 
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mained in a hospital until his discharge, 
May 23, 1865. 

In writing his journal, the young pri- 
vate did not muse -philosophically or 
expound at length on the glories of 
war. He merely stated in a simple and 
straightforward way, each days occur- 
rences. Invariably, he remarked on the 
weather, the day’s rations, if any, and 
the number of chapters of the New 
Testament which he had read during 
the day. Sentiment did not enter this 
diary. Even when the news of Lincoln’s 
death reached the army on the 17th of 
April, he displayed little emotion. He 
just recorded the fact, stated that it 
was, no doubt, a great loss to the nation, 
and added the information that the 
flag was placed at half-mast. 

I am not trying to picture Orrin 
Brown as a callous and unfeeling per- 
son, for I do not believe he was. | 
think he was trying to record clearly 
and in an impersonal manner, his daily 
experiences. As a result he has given us 
an accurate portrayal of Civil War 
army life, free from either prejudice 
and bitterness or over-enthusiasm. 


Cooked Their Own Rations 


There was hardly a day when he did 
not devote a portion of his notation to 
the weather. The weather was often 
«miserable. It varied from dismal rain 
to bitter cold during that winter. This 
did not make it easy for Orrin Brown, 
who was in r health most of the 
time. He suffered from colds, fevers, 
eye trouble, and the jaundice. Probably 
he contracted these diseases because of 
the harsh winter weather and inade- 
quate clothing and shelter. I will quote 
a portion of his March 8, 1865, entry, 
leaving the spelling and punctuation 
just as he wrote them: 

“It was very foggy this morning and 
about 10 A. M., it commenced raining 
and rained till about 3 P. M. and then 
it poured down almost in torrents till 
10 P. M. We went into camp about 7 
P. M., pitched our tents went to 
bed wet, cold and without any supper, 
and that is the way a soldier injoyes 
life.” 

Also, Private Brown stated the day's 
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Dancing was popular pastime. 


rations. In those days, there were no 
large mess halls where soldiers were 
served steak, fresh vegetables, and ice 
cream. Neither did they have any con- 
centrated food tablets to take while 
fighting. The soldiers were given their 
ration once a day and they cooked it 
themselves. This ration consisted, with 
occasional variations, of coffee or tea, 
a little sugar, some dried vegetables, 
perhaps a little flour, salt pork, and 
hard tack. Some days the soldiers drew 
half rations or went without food alto- 
gether. 

To alleviate the constant desire for 
tood on the part of the men and to bet- 
ter their own finances, Brown and his 
messmate, Conrad, often indulged in a 
form of speculation. They bought food 
at a near-by town and sold it at the 
camp at a profit. I quote from his entry 
ot October 28, 1864: 

“We went down and bought 4 
loaves of Bread at 10 cts a loaf sold it 
at 14 cts got our money back and had 
9 loaves for our own use. I went around 
the camp and sold about $4 worth,of 
my trinkets such as thread and needles 
Inkstand pens pencils etc, we went 

own town last night and bought 35 
doz Pies at 20 cts and sold them for 
25 cts apiece in Camp.” 


No. U.S. O. 

Every day Orrin Brown read from 
one to thirteen chapters of the Bible. 
During his term of service he read the 
New Testament through two and one- 
half times. He did not say any more 
about this habit of his than to record 
the number of chapters read or to re 
mark that he had completed the Testa- 
ment and was starting over. He prob- 
ably had been doing it all his life and 
would continue to do so all his life 

There wasn’t much in the way of e®- 
tertainment for the soldiers in those 
days. They had no U. S. O. or Stage 
Door Canteen. No rous movie ac 
tresses visited them at the front. The 
Christian Commission was on the job, 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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May 17-22, 1943 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


Federal aid to education will help us gain fifth freedom— 
freedom from ignorance, which we need to win the other four 


DUCATIONAL authorities fear that 

the nation’s public school system 
will break down under the impact of 
the war program unless Congress 
promptly passes the $300,000,000-a- 
year Federal Aid to Education bill. 
- Federal aid-to-education bills have 
been offered to Congress for twenty 
years Or more, and no action has been 
taken on them. The need of this new 
bill, sponsored by Senators Thomas of 
Utah and Hill of Alabama, is said to be 
more urgent than ever because of the 
war emergency 

It is pointed out that in addition to 
Selective Service, low salaries are driv- 
ing teachers out of classrooms and into 
booming war industries or other better- 
paid occupations. Although the average 
teacher onde on a nation-wide basis, 
is between $1,400 and $1,500 a vear, 
seven States pay their teaching and 
supervisory employees less than $800. 
New York State pays an average salary 
of $2,604, while Mississippi pays only 
$559. 

The National Education Association 
reports that from June, 1942, to March, 
1943, 112,000 teachers left their class- 
rooms. Eighty-two thousand of these 
teachers were replaced through the 
issuance of emergency certificates to 
less qualified men and women, and 
through using students in teacher train- 
ing institutions. 

The N.E.A. i that an even 
more critical situation will arise be 
tween June, 1943, and par 1944. 
It estimates that 105,000 teachers will 
leave the classrooms, with a maximum 
replacement of only 30,000, thus bring. 
ing about a teacher shortage of 75,000. 
This shortage, added to the 30,000 
vacancies now existing, will mean a 
total teacher shortage in the nation of 
105,000, 


Schools Important to War Effort 


Dr. Donald Du Shane, secretary of 
the N.E.A.’s Democracy Commission, 
insists that the schools are as im t 
to our war effort as the shipyards, air 
plane plants, tank arsenals, and other 
war factories. The schools have a re- 
sponsibility for helping to win the war. 
They pee So with pre-induction train- 


ing, registration, rationing, civilian de- 


ense, conservation, scrap collection, 
bonds and stamps, and victory garden 
programs. 

When the war is over the schools 


must be prepared to help win the peace . 


by giving students an understanding of 
the problems of world security and the 
important readjustments which will 
come at home. 

Only the education of the masses of 
this country will save democracy, 
which will face its most serious trial in 
the post-war world, Dr. Du’ Shane 
asserts. He adds that it would be 
“suicidal” to cut school budgets and 
put our children to work. Children of 
13, 14, and even 12 are leaving school 
throughout the nation, he charges, 
“to work in dead-end jobs . . . This 
country does not need to grind up its 
children to win this war. . .” 

He concludes with the warning that 
it we neglect the education of the 30,- 
000,000 boys and =~ in American 
schools today “we will have 30,000,000 
young voters who will be ripe for 
fascist leaders, as in Germany .. . If 
fascism rises, it will be because of lack 
of education of the masses. . .” 

Educational authorities believe the 
Federal Aid to Education bill will 
check the growing shortage of teachers, 
and strengthen democracy by providing 
better elementary and secondary educa- 
tion for the children of the nation. It 
is believed that the teacher shortage 
can be reduced or even overcome if 
the salaries are high enough to per- 
suade instructors to stay in classrooms. 

The Federal Aid bill provides for an 
annual emergency fund of $200,000,. 
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000 for the payment of the salaries of 
teachers, while an equalization fund of 
$100,000,000 would be established “for 
more nearly equalizing educational 
opportunities among and within the 
States.” 

The emergency fund would be used 
to keep public schools open for a term 
of not less than 160 days a year, or to 
make suitable provisions for the educa- 
tion of pupils affected by closed 
schools; to raise substandard salaries; 
to reduce overcrowded classes by em- 
ployment of additional teachers; and to 
adjust salaries of teachers to meet the 
increased cost of living during the 
emergency. 

The $100,000,000 fund would be 
available to States for all types of ex- 


penditures for elementary schools. 


Poorer States Will Benefit Most 


Every State would benefit to some 
degree. The benefits received would 
depend upon the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance in the public 
schools, and upon the financial need of 
the States. This system differs sharply 
from the usual principle of giving Fed- 
eral aid to States on a dollar-for-dollar 
matching basis. This matching system 
has meant that the poorer and needier 
States have been unable to get as much 
as the richer States. 

For instance, many of the schools 

(Concluded on next page) 
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year 11,000 teachers resigned. 
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with the poorest facilities are in the 
South, as well as the highest degree of 
illiteracy. The Southern States desper- 
ately need Federal aid for education 
and welfare work. But their treasuries 
are pinched and impoverished and they 
cannot afford to match Federal grants 
on a dollar for dollar bill. Thus, those 
States that need more get less. 

Would the Federal Aid bill permit 
States to cut their own educational ex- 
penditures and let Federal funds carry 
the burden? No. The bill requires that 
a State must continue to spend for 
public schools from State funds at least 
as much as it spent in 1941-42, and 
must continue to pay average salaries 
to teachers equal to those paid on 
February 1, 1943. 

The bill makes provisions for Ne- 
groes and other minority groups. In 
States that maintain separate schools 
for minority races, the proportion of 
the funds that is to be given to’ these 
schools is not to be “less than the 
proportion that the minority group is 
of the total population of the State.” 


Pro and Con Opinion 


Critics of the Federal Aid bill, in- 
cluding Brigadier General Amos A. 
Fries, representing an economy grou 
calling itself the “Friends of the Public 
Schools,” argued that some of the 
States have several millions of dollars 
in their treasuries. They said this 
money could be readily used to im- 
prove their schools if the people of 
those States insisted on it. 

Howard A. Dawson, Secretary of 
the N.E.A.’s Legislative Commission, 
pointed out, however, that the South, 
which has 33 per cent of the nation’s 
children, has only 15 per cent of the 
nation’s income. Senator Pepper of 
Florida, a member of the subcommittee, 
interrupted to add that the failure to 
pass a Federal Aid bill years ago had 
already cost the Army nearly 3,000,- 
000 men, because of illiteracy or physi- 
cal unfitness. 

Authorities agree that the figures on 
the number of Americans who cannot 
read and write are disgraceful. Even 
worse are the figures for what is called 
“functional _illiterates” — le who 
know their A, B, Cs but can’t use them 
properly. 

Those who opposed Federal aid re- 
‘ee that even if the States were as 

ard-pressed for funds as some of their 
representatives in Congress asserted 
they were, many citizens fear that 
Federal financial aid will lead to Fed- 
eral control of local schools. They fear 
that a policy of “let the Federal Gov- 
ernment do it” will weaken democracy 
in States and communities. 

Proponents of the Federal Aid bill 
insisted that it was written to reduce 
Federal interference to the minimum. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES (1942-1943) 
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Federal aid to public schools would benefit every state in Union, 
give teachers higher salaries. Southern States would get most aid. 


The distribution of funds to the school 
districts within each State is to be de- 
termined by regular State authority. 
This will keep control of the schools 
strictly in the hands of State and local 
officials. “The Federal Government is 
not allowed to control the subjects to 
be taught or the hiring of teachers. 

Senator Wherry of Nebraska, a sub- 
committee cube, carefully ques- 
tioned witnesses, trying to uncover a 
weak point in the bill. Finally he said: 
“I have looked at this bill, trying to 
find the bug. . . I can’t find, from the 
testimony, where it would invade the 
rights of the States so that they can- 
not run their own educational systems.” 

Those who favor Federal aid argued 
that we cannot afford to wait for States 
to “mend their ways.” N. E. A. spokes- 
men said that great harm would be 
done to the schools during the war 
emergency unless immediate aid was 
given by the Federal Government. 

It was ee that in order to fill 
vacancies, about 37,000 persons, who 
ordinarily would not meet State stand- 
ards for teaching, had been given 
teachers’ certificates. Senator Hill 
asked: “This means a let-down in your 
whole educational system, doesn’t it?” 
Howard A. Dawson of the N.E.A. re- 
plied: “It takes it back a generation or 
two in the type of teaching provided.” 

Fred Young, president of the Missis- 
sippi Education Association and depart- 
ment commander of the American 
Legion, said his State would lose 75 


cent of its school personnel betore 
all because the average pay of teach- 
ers and administrative officials could 
not compete with that offered in other 
occupations. 

Ralph B. Jones, Commissioner of Edv- 
cation for Arkansas, said one school 
in his State had a teacher turnover of 
181 per cent last year, and the term 
started with only one instructor with 
any teaching experience on the staff. 
Even in the prosperous State of Penn- 
o—_ said George E. Walk, presi- 

ent of the State Education Association, 
more than 23 per cent of the teachers 
et less than $1,200 a year. He added 
that in one prosperous small city 16 
of the 44 teachers last year had a0 
previous teaching experience. 


The Fifth Freedom 

Summing up his opinion of the Fed- 
eral Aid bill, Senator Hill remarked: 
“I say there is a fifth freedom. The fifth 
freedom is freedom from ignorance. 
Unless we can have that fifth freedom, 
we cannot win the other four freedoms 
outlined by President Roosevelt. . 

“Educational opportunities in the 
wealthier American States are the best 
in the world,” concluded Richard L. 
Strout of the Christian Science Monitor. 
“But it is absurd to talk about equality 
where an American, because he is bor 
in Mississippi, gets only 98 days of 
schooling a year, while an Americal, 
because he is born in Michigan, get 
3 Bee 
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TRADE PACTS 
IN U.S. HISTORY 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


_ question now before the Con- 
gress, Of renewing the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act passed in 1934, 
should be reflected not only against the 
background of our own tariff history but 
of the current discussions on interna- 
tional relations after the war. For in 
all this post-war discussion—most of 
it well-intentioned but much of it 
vague and windy—the reciprocal trade 
policy is one clear-cut concrete fact 
already in existence. 

It is often said, though with much 
exaggeration, that competition for 
trade, for markets, for raw materials, 
is the principal cause of war. Whether 
this is true of the present war, it will 
not be denied that such competition has 
contributed powerfully to past wars. 
In the light of the international eco- 
nomic rivalries of the past century, and 
particularly of the tariff disputes of the 
twenties, the Roosevelt-Hull reversal of 
high tariff policy and inauguration of 
a policy of reciprocal tariff agreements 
is of historic importance. nothing 
could be more unfortunate than the 
prospect of a return to tariff wars after 
the military war. 

Here is the proper starting point for 
post-war planning; here is perhaps the 
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most effective gesture the 
United States could make to 
prove to other nations that 
she does not intend to re- 
turn to isolationism or to nar- 
row economic nationalism. 

What is this Roosevelt- 
Hull tariff program? It is not 
precisely the traditional 











Democratic low tariff policy. 
This program is low tariff 
with a ifference. It pro- 
posed no drastic or sweeping lowering 
of the American tariff, but a series of 
individual reciprocal agreements with 
other nations. And these individual 
agreements were taken out of the hands 
of Congress and negotiated by the 
President—which means, of course, by 
the State Department. 

This is pels ges that was adopted 
in 1934, it has been attended, 
since then, with gratifying success. We 
have now 27 such agreements in ef- 
fect with foreign countries. The recip- 
rocal idea is by no means new in Ameri- 
can history. During the period of 
Confederation, an English statesman, 
David Hartley, proposed a commercial 
reciprocity agreement between Britain 
and her former colonies—a proposal 
promptly rejected by both nations. 
Trade agreements were, however, made 
with a number of nations, including 
eventually, Britain. The first real reci- 
procity treaty was that of 1854 with 
Canada. This treaty lasted only twelve 
years. 


Sponsored by Blaine 

Some two decades later, a Republi- 
can Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, 
the msor of Pan-Americanism, nego- 
tiated no less than ten reciprocal trade 
agreements with Latin American na- 
tions, only to see them withdrawn by a 
new administration—and a Democratic 
one. 
It was the Republicans who revived 
the idea. Speaking at Buffalo in a 
ber, 1901, President McKinley told his 
audience that “The period of exclusive- 
ness is past. The expansion of our trade 
and commerce is the pressing problem. 
Commercial wars are unprofitable. Reci- 
procity treaties are in harmony with the 
irit of the times.” The next day he was 
and his successor, Theodore Roose- 

velt, quietly dropped the issue. Ten 
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years later another Republican, Taft, 
took it up and, by dint of herculean 
efforts succeeded in pushing through 
Congress a reciprocity agreement with 
Canada—only to see it rejected by the 
Canadians themselves! 

That was the end, for the time, of 
reciprocity. Wilson believed in a low 
tariff policy and succeeded, with the aid 
of Congressman Cordell Hull, in push- 
ing through the famous Underwood 
Tariff in 1913. But after the Democrats 
were ousted, in 1921, the Republicans, 
instead of returning to reciprocity, em- 
braced a policy of high tariffs. 

The issue, then, it is clear, is not a 
partisan one. Both paities have sup- 
ported and both have concluded reci- 
procity agreements. Nor is the issue, in 
any genuine way, an economic one. The 
United States has found these treaties 
a marked stimulus to foreign trade—to 
exports and imports alike. 


President and Power to Make Tariffs 


Perhaps the most important issue 
connected with these treaties is that 
they are technically “executive agree- 
ments” and controlled by the President. 
Is this a proper delegation of tariff- 
making power from Congress to the 
Executive? If constitutionally proper, 
does it place too much power in the 
hands of a President who already ex- 
ercises more power than any previous 
executive? Should authority over mat- 
ters so closely affecting the economic 
welfare of the nation be ‘returned to 
the Congress—and particularly to the 
Senate? 

These are pertinent questions. No 
hasty answer is satisfactory. The 
answer must depend on the wisdom 
with which the President (meaning the 
State Department) has exerci his 
power to negotiate these agreements 
over the past nine years. 
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Hands Across the Rio Grande 


ONTERREY, nestled among the 
Sierra Madre Mountains of 
northern Mexico, is an ancient city 
dating back to the 16th century. In 
modern times it has become the Pitts- 
burgh of Mexico and the second larg- 
est city in the land. 

A distinguished company sat down 
to dinner in a casino at a military post 
on the outskirts of Monterrey one night 
‘last month. Most distinguished of the 
guests were two American Presidents: 
General Manuel Avila Camacho of 
Mexico, and Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt of the United States. 

The dinner was the climax to a busy 
day, in which all of Monterrey had 
turned out to greet the visitors. The 
Presidents watched 5,000 school chil- 
dren drill. They reviewed Mexican 
troops, who marched past with the 
rhythm peculiar to the Mexican army, 
which consists of hitting the oe 
hard with the left foot, lightly with 
the right. 

As their dinner sherbet melted, the 
Presidents stepped to the microphone, 
broadcast messages to their own peoples 
and to the world. President Avila Ca- 
macho spoke in Spanish, President 
Roosevelt in English. 

Both speeches condemned imperial- 


Harris & Ewing 


Well-equipped and field-toughened 
infantry of Mexican Army represents 
all social classes of the republic. 


ism. There must be an end, said Mr. 
Roosevelt to “the exploitation of the 
resources and the. people of one coun- 
try for the benefit of any group in an- 
other country.” Both praised the way in 
which the American nations are co- 
operating to win the war—all but one, 
President Roosevelt pointed out, re- 
ferring to Argentina. President Roose- 
velt repeated his demand for “uncon- 
ditional suryender” of the Axis. There 
must be “no mere strategic truce,” said 
President Avila Camacho. 

The day after the dinner, General 
Camacho accompanied Mr. Roosevelt 
across the border into Texas to.inspect 
American and Mexican flying Colt : 
traifiing together at Corpus Christi. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


The meeting at Monterrey was the 
first between a Mexican and an Ameri- 
can President since William Howard 
Taft greeted Porfirio Diaz at the border 
in 1909. To symbolize the new friend- 
ship between their countries, the Chief 
Executives chose a ye place which 


once had symbolized their lack of 
friendliness. Many years ago, American 
troops under General Zachary Taylor 
stormed and captured Monterrey. 
Old-Time Foes. A hundred years ago, 
Texas, then a part of Mexico, was a 
bone of contention. In spite of all Mex- 
ico could do to prevent it, American 
immigrants drifted into Texas, and the 
protecting hand of the American Gov- 
ernment went with them. There was 
constant bickering and conflict which 
led, in 1846, to war between Mexico 
and the United States. Mexico was no 
match for the “Colossus of the North.” 
The United States won the war and 
took half the territory of Mexico. 
American businessmen added fuel to 
the fire. They were looking for new 
places to invest money. Porfirio Diaz, 
who ruled Mexico with an iron hand 
from 1876 to 1911, welcomed foreign 
capital. American and British money 
was invested in mines, oil fields, farms 
and railroads. By 1912 the American 
investment amounted to more than a 
billion dollars. Mexicans complained 
bitterly that it was Wall Street and not 
Mexico City which ruled their country. 











had raid 


This Is Unexpected 


Drawn by Mexican cartoonist, Arias 
Bernal, for La Prensa 


The Revolution. In 1911 the Mexican 
people revolted against the dictator 
ship of Diaz and against the foreigners 
who owned so much of the county. 
Hostility between Mexico and the 
United States reached a new peak of 
intensity during the chaotic early years 
of the revolution. Mexicans criticized 
the American Ambassador, Henry Lane 
Wilson, whom they accused of med- 
dling in Mexican politics. They de 
nounced President Woodrow Wilson's 
policy toward their country. 

President Wilson himself wanted to 
keep hands off Mexico, but he was 
forced to intervene by pressure from 
Americans who ede that the Gov- 
ernment protect their investments in 
that country. When the United States 
seized the port of Vera Cruz all Mex 
can factions united against us. Mex 
can hostility increa in 1915 when 
General Pershing was sent across the 
border in pursuit of Pancho Villa, who 
an American city. 

For the next ten years Mexico 
United States relations went from bad 
to worse. The Mexicans hated and 
feared us. Hostility to Mexico grew 
the United States as revolutionary Mex- 
ican governments began seizing Amer 
can property. The revolutionists’ hostil 
ity to the Catholic Church angered 
American Catholics. 

A turn for the better came in 1927 
when President Coolidge made Dwight 
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W. Morrow Ambassador to Mexico. Mr. 
Morrow’s policy was not only to pro- 
tect American rights but to respect Fhe 
rights of Mexicans as well. 

President Roosevelt's Good Neighbor 
policy brought further improvement. 
And the election of t Avila 
Camacho in 1940 helped. He was much 
less radical than the previous president, 
Lazaro Cardenas, had been. He did 
not undo any of the reforms of his pred- 
ecessor. But he did not push them any 
further and he showed a willingness to 
compromise. He made with the 
Church. And he and President Roose- 
velt settled the controversy over Ameri- 
can oil lands which enas had ex- 
propriated. Mexico’s entrance into the 
war as a partner of the United States 
completed the process of establishing 
friendship between the two countries. 


Is It True Friendship? 


i Cees See ae See 
ing? Or is it only a Sag ae condition 
brought about t Mexico 


and United - Bre ten stand or fall © 


together in the war? Only time can an- 
swer that question. ah gr into 
Mexican society may a clue. 
Seventy per cent of the Mexican 

ple are farmers and farm oon 
Many of them are illiterate Indians. 
—_ of them live in remote villages 
without radios, ae mat 
means of fallowin: 


ments, 


any 

deve 
atch oa 
about. Those who do are suspicious of 
all foreigners, particularly of Americans. 
The Mexican government is doing its 
best to teach them the issues of the war 
and more and more of them are forge 


ting their historic hostility to the United 
States. But the mass of the Mexican 
peons are probably not particularly in- 
terested in the war nor particularly 
friendly to the United States. 

The same thing is true of the govern- 
ment employees, tradesmen and white- 
collar workers who make up the lower 
middle class. These people have a little 
more and a better education 
than the peons. Bat they, too, are for 
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Mexican Midshipmen camp in - 
court of Naval Academy, Vera Cruz. 


“Mexico first,” and are jealous of all 
foreigners. 

There are a number of individuals 
and organizations, some of them native, 
others Axis-inspired, doing their best 
to turn this jealousy into active hos- 
tility. Some of their methods seem crude 
to us, but they are effective among the 
less educated Mexicans. 

A few weeks ago, for example, the 
police arrested a man who was circulat- 
ing copies of a forged document which 
=< claimed was a secret treaty the Mex- 

overnment had made with the 
Unit States. According to this, Lower 
California was to be given to the United 
States, which “would dispose of this 
territory, part of Mexico.” Mexico would 
“deliver over to the United States all 
the coastline of the country.” “The Gov- 
ernment of the United States would 
have free use of Mexican oil, in il- 
limitable quantities.” “Mexico would 
authorize the North American Govern- 
ment to establish an army of 200,000 
men on Mexican soil.” This is the kind 
of stuff with which propagandists prey 
on the latent Mexican distrust of the 
United States. 

pete en | workers of Mexico make 
up about 10 cent of the le. 
Many of Gaia no better tahormed 
nor more fri than the peons. But 
they are likely to follow their leaders. 
And Mexican labor leaders, particularly 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, are ar- 
dent of the United Nations. 

Most of all, the big businessmen, po- 


litical leaders and intellectuals of Mex- 
ico, who form only about aa r cent of 
the population but who really run the 
country, are sincerely indy to the 
United States. Young men like Luis 
Quintanilla, former Ambassador to the 
United States, and Foreign Minister 
Ezequiel Padilla know the United States 
well and greatly admire it. They are 
convinced of the sincerity of the Good 
Neighbor policy and they believe deeply 
in Pan-American cooperation. 

For’ real and lasting friendship be- 
tween Mexico and the United States 
two things are necessary: The leaders 
of Mexico must convince their people 
that the old hatreds and suspicions 
should be buried. And the leaders of 
the United States must continue to fol- 
low a policy which will not give rise 
to new hatreds and suspicions. 
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Each figure represents 10% of Mexico's population 
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WAFS 
Fly for 
the Army 


By Hazel Taylor 


Women’s Auxiliary Ferry Squadron pilots fly planes from 
factories to bases in U. S., release men for combat duty 


| i WAFS is a group of American 
women pilots appointed by the War 
Department on civil service status to 
the Ferrying Division of the Air Trans- 

rt Command, Army Air Forces. They 
erry liaison (L-43) and training planes 
(PT-19) from factories to flying schools 
and air bases within the continental lim- 
its of the United States. This helps to 
free men pilots for heavier duties and 
for service in combat zones. 

To be appointed to the WAFS, a 
candidate must have been trained to 
pilot a plane well, and her physique 
must be particularly suited to the task. 
In addition, she must be willing to en- 
dure hard work, as proved through 
many hours of flying time, and past 
responsibilities well met. 


WAFS Not Military Group 


Although the WAFS pilot military 
planes for the Army Air Forces, it has 
not been made a military group like the 
WAAC. The pilots of the WAFS have 
a position with the Army similar to that 
of the civilian men pilots who are hired 
to ferry | for the Air Transport 
Command. 

Qualifications for both the men and 
women civilian ferry pilots are sub- 
stantially the same. The men may be 
older, and they get a little more pay, 
but their duties are heavier, and they 
ferry planes to the theatres of war. 
However after three months of satis- 
factory civilian service, the men may 
be commissioned in the Air Corps and 
become military personnel. Whether the 
WAFS is to be given military status 
has not been decided. 

The WAFS was created by a direc- 
tive from the Secretary of War, on 
September 10, 1942. Because the 
squadron was a civilian and not a mili- 
tary unit, it did not have to be estab- 
lished by an act of Congress, as did 
the WAAC and the WAVES. It func- 
tions through regulations of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

At a press conference on Septem- 
ber 10, 1942, Mr. Stimson introduced 


Mrs. Nancy Harkness Love as director 
of the experimental unit to be organ- 
ized for ferrying operations. 

The Army never before had allowed 
women to pilot military planes. There- 
fore, it was with great caution and 
earnestness that Mrs. Love and the first 
pes of the group, women well known 

aviation circles, began their period 
of trial to prove the military worth of 
women pilots. 

The women’s air auxiliary has met 
the test. The squadron has now four 
units, each with a Squadron Leader 
and headquarters at different Army 
Bases, and with Mrs. Love as the 
Senior Squadron Leader. 


Requirements for WAFS 


Although there were in the United 
States in 1941 several thousand women 
with CAA private pilot licenses, and 
several hundred with commercial pilot 
licenses, only about one hundred could 
meet the rigid requirements set up for 
the WAFS. Of these who could meet 
the requirements, only about twenty- 
five found it possible to join. 

The requirements for the WAFS are: 
(1) American Citizenship; (2) age 21- 
35; (3) high school education; (4) 
commercial pilot license; (5) 200 
horsepower rating: (6) 500 hours of 
flying time logged and certified; (7) 
50 hours accomplished in the last 12 
months; (8) two letters of recommen- 
dation as to qualifications from per- 
sons well known and to contact. 

Women having the above qualifica- 
tions must fill out application forms 
and ask for an interview and flight 
check. As a last step before temporary 
appointment, the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions must be approved by a military 
board of review. 

To form a back log of recruits and 
to insure the growth of this small Aux- 
iliary Unit of qualified women pilots, 
the War Department also set up an ex- 
perimental Women’s Flying Training 
program, as an er to the Flying 
Training Command of the Army Air 


Forces. Miss Jacqueline Cochran was 


appointed ian director of the train- 
ing —- carried on at the How- 
ughes Air Field, Houston, Texas. 

To be eligible for this training, a 
women must have had at least 75 
hours of flying time. The requirements 
and activities of the pro are a se- 
quel to that of the WAFS. The WAFS 
must depend in large measure upon 
the success of the Women’s Flying 
Training program for its continued ex- 
istence. Allied, also, to the story of the 
WAFS is that of other civilian women 
auxiliaries of the air forces, who “Keep 
‘em Flying.” 

On the payrolls of the War Depart- 
ment are many thousands of women 
younger than 21 and older than 35, 
engaged in aviation ground skills at 
Army air bases throughout the country. 
Even young women who do not have 
flying time to their credit, may help win 
the war by working in aviation. They 
will be placed on the payroll of the War 
Department while they are learning a 

ound skill. Who can say but such a 

may one day lead the way to be- 
coming a pilot? 


Offfctal Photégraph, U. S. Afmy Air Forces 


Mrs. Nancy Harkness Love, who 
heads Women’s Auxiliary Ferry 
Squadron, is a veteran pilot who has 
flown in many air shows and races. 
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WE CHALLENGE 


|. WHO’S WHO 


Match the following items by in- 
serting the numbers before the names 
in the proper parentheses below. 

1. Dwight Morrow. 2. Elbert D. Thom- 
as. 3. David Hartley. 4. Lazaro Cardenas. 
5. Avila Camacho. 6. James G. Blaine. 
7. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 8. William 
McKinley. 9. Porfirio Diaz. 10. Benito 
Juarez. 

( ) Sponsor of Pan-Americanism in the 
late 1800s. 

) Mexican President, 1876-1911. 

) Supreme Court Justice. 
) Liberated Mexico from Maximilian. 
) Assassinated U. S. President. 


) U. S. Ambassador to Mexico in late 
1920s. 

) Proposed reciprocal trade pacts in 
the 1780s. 

) Mexico’s present President. 

) Seized U. S.-owned oil wells in 
Mexico. 


ll. FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOLS 


Underscore the correct answer. 

1. In general, the public schools of 
the U. S. derive their funds from: (a) 
federal taxes; (b) state taxes only; (c) 
combined state and local taxes. 


2. Our poorest equipped schools and 
worst illiteracy are found in the:, (a) 
northeastern states; (b) southern states; 
(c) far-western states. 


3. One ar mt used against the 
Prats Federal Aid to Education Bill 
is that: (a) richer states would get aid 
they do not need; (b) states would be 
able to less on education than 
formerly; (c) this bill would lead to 
federal control of the schools. 


4. It is estimated that by 1944 there 
will be a total shortage of teachers in 
the nation’s schools of about: (a) 30,- 
000; (b) 75,000; (c) 100,000. 


5. The Federal Aid to Education Bill 
would provide for the public schools an 
annual outlay of: (a) $100,000,000; 
(b) $200,000,000; (c) $300,000,000. 


6. The annual average salary paid to 
public school teachers in the United 
States is about: (a) $800; (b) $1450; 
(c) $2600. 


7. Strongest argument for increasing 
support of ‘the nation’s schools is thet: 
(a) the schools are needed to train 
people for war industries; (b) educa- 
tion for democracy is needed now and 
in post-war years; (c) new schools are 
needed especially for Negroes. 


YOU! .. 
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ill. TRADE PACTS IN U. S. 
HISTORY 

Underscore the correct answer. 

1. Our first reciprocity tariff was 
made about: (a) 1850; (b) 1900; (c) 
1934. 

2. Our first such trade pact was made 
with: (a) Latin America; (b) Canada; 
(c) Britain. 

3. For the past nine years our for- 
eign commerce, because of reciprocal 
trade agreements, has: (a) expanded; 
(b) diminished; (c) shown no change. 

4. Reciprocal trade agreements are 
actually negotiated by the: (a) Presi- 
dent; (b) State Department; (c) Sen- 
ate 


the 1920s U. S. tariffs 
igh; (b) low; (c) recipro- 


5. Durin 
were: (a) 
cal. 


6. Over the years the Republicans 
gen have favored a: PF) high 
tariff; (b) low tariff; (c) tariff for rev- 
enue only. 


7. Congressional extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade: Agreements Act would 
indicate that the U. S. in post-war years 
intends to follow a policy of: (a) isola- 
tion; (b) economic imperialism; (c) 
economic cooperation. 


IV. PAN-AMERICANA 


Underscore the correct answer. 

1. Mexico’s thriving “Pittsburgh” is 
the city of: (a) Guadalajara; (b) Mon- 
terrey; (c) Vera Cruz. 


2. War between the U. S. and Mex- 
ico broke out in: (a) 1818; (b) 1846; 
,c) 1898. 


8. In general, relations between the 
U. S. and Mexico before the Coolidge 
Administration were: (a) hostile; (b) 
cool; (c) friendly. 

4. The Mexican Revolution which 
broke out in 1911 was caused partly by 
Mexico’s feeling that we: (a) wished to 
annex Mexico; (b) controlled too much 
of her enterprise; (c) mistreated Mexi- 
cans in the U. S. 


5. During this revolution American 
forces occupied: (a) Vera Cruz; (b) 
Mexico City; (c) Monterrey. 

6. A-turn toward better relations be- 
tween the U. S. and Mexico began 
about: (a) 1840; (b) 1912; (c) 1927. 

7. Settlement of the controversy 
caused by Mexico's seizure of Ameri- 
can-owned oil wells was achieved b 
President: (a) Taft; (b) Wilson; (c) 
F. D. Roosevelt. 
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Diary of Orrin Brown 


(Concluded from page 4) 
however, and sent representatives into 
the camps. They brought papers and 
magazines to the boys, so Orrin had an 
opportunity to read his favorite news- 
paper, the Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

Then, there was the infrequent mail 
delivery. Unfortunately, in spite of the 
almost daily letters which Orrin wrote 
to family, friends and acquaintances, 
he received very few letters while he 
was in the army. 

One day he and a group of soldiers 
found a fine old grand piano buried in 
the sand by some rebel who evidently 
had wanted to hide this family treasure 
from the Union forces. Orrin and his 
friends made great sport of digging it 
up and oak it D vie Fm cat 

Orrin often remarked on the wretched 
condition to which the South had been 
reduced. In spite of this, he seemed to 
have no hatred for the Rebels. Perhaps 
he was a bit derisive when he referred 
to them as “Johnny Rebs,” but he at no 
time gave any evidence of wanting to 
wipe them from the face of the earth. 
Neither did he wax eloquent about his 
desire to free the slaves. 


Why He Fought 


What then was this Michigan pri- 
vate’s personal reason for engaging in 
this war? It may be that he did not 
know himself. However, from his oc- 
casional, respectful references to “Old 
Abe” or Uncle Sam, it appears that he 
truly loved his country. To illustrate this 
love of country in iy of definite hard- 
ships I will include a portion of his 
April 10, 1865, entry: 

“Then they came around took our 
names and the command we belonged 
too and our rank we marched out 2% 
miles to Camp Chattanooga a Convales- 
sent Camp and we lay there in the 
road over and hour, and it began to 
rain, then the Sargent came out and 
marched to our quarters which was log 
cabins with roofs, and we nearly all 
got wet before we got our tents up, 
and it rained the rest of the day more 
or less. Our — consisted of a cup 
of Coffee and three Hardtack. Take- 
ing it alltogether it is useing sick sol- 
diers rather rough, but Uncle Samuel 
dont know how his boys are treated if 
he did it would not be a great while.” 

Orrin seems to have had the utmost 
confidence and respect for his country. 
He probably resented anyone trying to 
we it up, to weaken it in any way. 
Certainly, he suffered for his country. 

Perhaps, as many of today’s soldiers 
are discovering, he found hardships 
and discomforts were lessened because 
he was fighting for the life of his coun- 
try, the nited States of America. 
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Russo-Polish Break 


German armies were on the defen- 
sive. But the Nazis won a diplomatic 
victory. They drove a wedge between 
Russia and the Polish Government-in- 
Exile. 

These two countries, ancient enemies, 
were brought together by their com- 
mon hated of the Germans. 

At the start of the war, Russia occu- 
pied the eastern provinces of Poland. 
The Russians have shown that they in- 
tend to hold these territories after the 
war. The Poles want them back. 

German propaganda brought the 
quarrel to a head. The Nazis claimed 
that they had found the graves of 
thousands of Polish soldiers murdered 
by the Russians at Smolensk two years 
ago. The Poles asked the International 
Red Cross to investigate. Moscow 
charged that the Poles were working 
with the Germans, broke off diplomatic 
relations. 


Finland; Martinique 


Relations between Finland and the 
United States are growing more 
strained. Most of the members of the 
American Legation at Helsinki have 
been called home. This was probably 
done to show that we were getting fed 
up with Finland’s cooperation with 
Germany. 

The United States Consul General 
was also recalled from Martinique. All 
agreements made with Admiral Robert, 
the island’s high commissioner, were 
broken. Admiral. Robert had continued 
to work with Vichy, had refused to side 
with Generals Giraud or de Gaulle. 





{My THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Siege of “Tunisgrad” 


“It’s just like having two boxers in 
a ring,” explained an American general 
in North Africa. “The guy that's get- 
ting it on the chin every round is 
going to start bicycling.” 

The Germans were “getting it on the 
chin” from the massed power of Allied 
planes, guns and infantry. Like the 
Americans on Bataan, they were ex- 
pendable. Their commanders. were 
throwing them into battle without re- 

ard for losses. The German soldiers 
ad no illusions; they knew this was a 
last stand, without hope of rescue or 
reinforcement. With grim humor, they 
jested about the “battle of Tunisgrad.” 

And the Germans were “bicycling.” 
Yard by yard, hilltop by hilltop, they 
were being squeezed back into an ever 
narrowing sector. of Tunisia. They 
fought grimly, bloodily for every inch 
of ground. Their desperate counter-at- 
tacks checked many Allied advances, 
sometimes won back positions that had 
been lost. This was no streamlined 
mechanized warfare. It was primitive 
hand-to-hand combat with knives and 
gun butts. The Germans were losing, 
but they were losing hard. 

The bitterest fighting fell to the Brit- 
ish First Army in the Medjerda River 
valley. The British were fighting for the 
last line of hills. Beyond lay the open 
plain which leads to Tunis. 
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Beyond peaks, or dijebels, lie open plains around Tunis and Bizerte. 





Submarine Losses 


Government officials continued to dis. 
agree over the amount of shipping we 
are losing to German submarines. Re. 
cently, Secretary Knox asserted that the 
Truman committee’s estimate of a mil- 
lion tons a month was “seriously off.” 
A little later, Mr. Knox admitted that 
“there is no great difference in the Navy 
and the committee figures. for 1942.” 

One cause of this confusion is the 
different ways of reckoning ship ton- 
nage. The same ship, for example, may 
be rated at 5,200 gross tons and 8,000 
deadweight tons. Sometimes, one av- 
thority may be speaking of deadweight 
tonnage and another may be speaking 
of gross tonnage. 

The latest statement on submarines 
was optimistic. Admiral Ernest J. King 
declared that the U-boat menace would 
“be under control within four to six 
months.” Sinkings would be reduced to 
a level where “we can stand them and 
still expand the war effort overseas.” 

Anti-submarine operations in the At- 
lantic have just been reorganized. Here- 
after, Canada and Britain will have 
charge of convoy protection in the 
North Atlantic, leaving our Navy free 
for operations elsewhere. An “umbrella” 
of planes will be provided all the way 


across the ocean. 


Refugee Parley Ends 


Opinions differ as to the value of the 
Anglo-American Bermuda conference on 
refugees. Dr. Frank Kingdon, president 
of the International Rescue and Relief 
Committee, called it a “shame” and a 
“disgrace.” The president of the Syna- 
gogue Council said it was “not only a 
ailure but a mockery.” 

The delegates, however, said that 
they had made “a number of concrete 
recommendations” that “it is felt will 
lead to the relief of a substantial num- 
ber of refugees of all races and national- 
ities.” 

The recommendations were not made 
public. It was reported that they pro- 
vided for study of such problems as 
shipping available for refugees, havens 
to which they might be taken, and the 
financing of the movement of refugees. 

Answering critics who felt that the 
conference had done little to help the 
refugees, oh AF pointed out the dif- 
ficulties they had to face. 
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WORLD NEWS IN REVIEWs « 


Post-War Signposts 


President Roosevelt and the National 
Resources Planning Board have each 
come forward recently with ideas for 
post-war planning. 

Mr. Roosevelt got his idea during his 
7,600-mile inspection trip to Army 
camps and war-production centers. Sev- 
eral times during the trip the President 
had coma on the healthy ap- 
pearance of the young men and women 
he saw in training. At a press confer- 
ence held after his return to Washing- 
ton, he spoke again of this impression. 
He expressed his belief that even in 
peacetime it would be good for youn 
people to spend a year in this kind o 
activity. 

President Roosevelt did not commit 
himself definitely. But some observers 
thought that if he were still President 
when the war is over, he would con- 
sider recommending to Congress that 
some form of training, only partly mili- 
tary, be continued in peacetime. 

The NRPB’s ideas were contained in 
a report on “Wartime Planning for War 
and Post-war.” “We have got to provide 
through planning,” the board said, “the 
means for sustaining the American con- 
cept of living, for full employment, 
— and the pursuit of happiness.” 

To help bring this about, the board 
recommends the setting up of a “shelf” 
of reserve public works projects calling 
for the expenditure of $7,695,000,000. 

This report may ~be the last one of 
the NRPB. The House of Representa- 
tives has refused to appropriate funds to 
keep it going. 


Trade Pacts Advanced 


The R Trade ents 
Act passed its first hurdle when the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
voted 14 to 11 to approve extension of 
the Act for three years. Attempts b 
opponents to attach crippling yi 
ments were defeated: vote was so 


close that observers prophesied hard 
sledding ahead. 


Need More Equipment 


The armies of our allies will not be 
fully equipped until the end of this 
year. Our own Army “will not be so 
equipped until late in 1944.” This was 
the reply of Lieut. Gen. Somervell to 
rumors that we have “huge accumula- 
tions of stores which cannot be moved 
overseas.” 





a 
Rubber or Gasoline! 


The President gave Rubber Director 
William M. Jeffers the job of producing 
rubber for the armed forces and for 
essential civilian needs. Mr. Jeffers was 
told how much rubber was wanted, and 
he was determined to see that we got it. 

Out of this determination grew a 
battle between Mr. Jeffers on one side 
and the Army and Navy on the other. 
The Army charged that production of 
high-octane (aviation) gasoline was 
lagging because Mr. Jeffers had 
snatched the machinery which should 
be used in making it. 

Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary 
of War, declared that shortage of gaso- 
line had grounded training planes in 
this country and thus red our air 
offensive. The Navy added that build- 
ing of escort vessels was being held up 
by Mr. Jeffers’ priorities on condensers, 
valves, etc. 

Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the 
War Production Board backed Mr. Jef- 
fers. He said that if there was any lack 
of gasoline it was because of poor dis- 
tribution of supplies on Seal selhae 
than because of a shortage. The Army 
and Navy, he added, could have had 
higher priorities for their needs a year 
ago, if they had asked for them. They 
have changed their minds about how 
much they want, and are trying to pass 
the buck to the WPB. “The rubber pro- 
gram is going ahead,” declared Mr. 
Jeffers. 





Truce in Coal Strike 


A strike in the coal ind would 
halt the wheels of war production. This 
threat to our war effort, as serious as 
a defeat on the battlefield, was averted 
when John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers Union, called off 
the coal strike—only a half hour before 
President Roosevelt went on the air 
and appealed to the miners. 

The union agreed to a fifteen-day 
strike truce. During that time it would 
continue to mine coal and carry on con- 
tract negotiations with the United 
States Government, which had taken 
over the coal mines. President Roose- 
velt had ordered Secretary Harold 
Ickes, as Solid Fuels Administrator for 
War, to run the nation’s coal mines, be- 
cause “the national interest is in grave 
peril as a result of almost complete 
cessation of operations of 450,000 soft- 
coal and 80,000 hard-coal miners.” 

That was the President’s answer to 
the challenge of John L. Lewis. The 
challenge grew out of a dispute between 
the Lewis union and the owners of the 
coal mines. A contract between the 
miners and the operators, covering 
wages, hours and working conditions, 
expired at midnight on April 30. 
Negotiations for a new contract had 
failed when Lewis demanded a $2-a- 
day wage increase. 

Since the negotiators could not agree, 
the dispute was turned over to the 
War aber Board. Lewis charged that 
the board was “prejudiced.” He re- 
fused to allow the WLB to handle the 
case, although the United Mine Work- 
ers, along with other unions, had agreed 
to a no-strike policy during the war. 
The miners claim that prices of food in 
coal company stores are excessive. 


White line means safe advance for British 8th Army. Sappers detect 
and blow up mines left by Axis troops, lay tape to mark safe road. 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES (1211-1935) 
"Free Trade in Ideas” 


T THE time of his retirement at 91 from the U. S. Supreme Court, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes had won rank as a great judge and 
an outstanding defender of democracy in the United States. 

He was born in Boston, the son of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
physician and author of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Young Holmes was graduated from Harvard in 1861, then served 
three years during the War Between the States. 

Holmes later studied law at Harvard and began his practice 
in 1867. He taught at Harvard in the 1870s and in 1882 was 
appointed a justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts. He became Chief Justice of that Court in 1899, and in 1902 
was appointed Associate Justice of the U. S$. Supreme Court by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

During 29 years on the Court, Holmes insisted that the Federal 
and State Governments be given freedom to experiment with 
new ideas. He strongly defended the right of freedom of speech. 


3 AFTER YEARS AS A LAW SCHOLAR 
AND JUOGE IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
HOLMES SAID FAREWELL TO HIS 


Z DURING A CONFEDERATE RAID ON WASHINGTON 
IW 1864, HOLMES MET PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
UNDER UNUSUAL CIRCUMSTANCES, HE 


WASTED NO WORDS IN ORDERING THE PRES- 
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4 AT THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM IN 1862 
HOLMES WAS SHOT THROUGH THE ' 
NECK AND LEFT FOR DEAD. BUT HE Ms} 
PICKED UP AT NIGHT BY FARM BOYS Ano| 
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SHORT STORY AWARD 15 


By Willa Ruthe Lewis, 17 


Senior High School, Springfield, Missouri 
Teacher, Miss Edith Moore 


re day was cold and grey, with a 

wind. Little flurries of snow 
sated @ on the oil-blackened gravel be- 
tween the ties, and the sound of grat- 
ing wheels on the rails cut through the 
still air like steel on ice. 

Cathie stood inside the smoke-greyed 
station, looking through the sooty win- 
dow at the mig ying on the plat- 
form and the cartons oe crates piled 
near the track waiting for the west- 
bound train. 

She leaned her forehead against the 
cold window gratefully. The waitin 
room was stifling, but it was too co 
to stand outside. She turned a little to 
watch the Sy My wondering if they 
were all here for the same reason as 
she. 

A large, too-blonde woman sat at the 
end of the long bench, weeping pons. 
A tall, thin boy wi re pas hair 

(*) 


her shoulder nerv 


about, flushing with embarrassment. 
Cathie turned away from a gy 
ce, pi him a little. She felt 
ool po neg pride for the calm, 
straight figure beside her, David's 
mother. Mrs. Marsh’s eyes were bright 
with tears, but she was smiling as she 
watched David and his father edge their 
way through the crowded room. 

“Well, everything's all set. The boy 
in charge of Dave's group seems like 
a fine young chap, Mother,” said David 
Marsh, Sr., smiling reassuringly. He 
proped in his overcoat pocket for a 

dkerchief, and clearing his throat 
loudly, muttered, “Mary, it’s hot as 
blazes in here. Let's go outside. Don't 
think I can stand it another minute.” 

He fastened contemptuous eyes on 
the blonde woman, who was workin 
herself into a state of hysteria, an 
snorted, “Hmph! Poor skinny boy! 
Looks like hed never had a decent 


annmmmem SHORT STORY AWARDS =n 


(All Prizes in Wear Bonds or Stamps) 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 


WILLA RUTHE LEWIS, 17, Senior 
H. S., Springfield, Mo. “—And All Men 
Now Eighteen.” Teacher, Edith Moore. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


JOAN BECKMAN, 16, West Seattle 
(Wash.) H. S. “The World Was Mine.” 
Teacher, Belle McKenzie. . 


THIRD PRIZE: $25 


ROBERTA WELLS, 16, Central H. S., 
St. Jose Mo. “Dear Jed.” Teacher, 
Sylvia Meyer. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 


Judy Glantz, 16, West H. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

Patricia Prachs, 17, Cleveland 
ve. » (Ohie) H. § Teacher, Edith B. 


16, H. S. of Music & 
C. Teacher, Rudolf 


Cooper. 
Charles Damon, 17, Central H. S., 
Hinneapoliis Minn. Teacher, 


James Curry, St. Mary’s Springs 
Academy, Fond = ye Wis. Teacher, 
Sr. M. Rosita S.A. 


Leonard Kornberg, 17, Morris H. §., 
Bronx, N. Y. Teacher, Dr. H. M. Me- 
Cadden. 

Sara Farley, 15, Horace Greeley 
School, Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, 
Sylvia M. — 

Shirley Ann Nicholson, 15, Stratford 
(Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Wanda anda Darling. 

Joy Finkel, Midwood H. S. ., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Teacher, Henry Fuchs. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Anne Eberhart, 17, Thomas Carr 
Howe H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. Senches, 
Florence Guild. 

Don Guier, 15, Central H. S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, J. mn Green 

Jane F. Albrecht, 15, etn (N. “C.) 
H. S. Teacher, Anne Sevier. 

Los Angeles 


Robert Downer, ~ 16, 
(Cal.) H. S. Teacher, Jennet Johnson. 

Harrison C. Leomis School, 
Windsor, Conn. Teacher, Norris Or- 
chard. 

Perdema M. Miller, 16, Tacson 
(Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, Alice L, Vail. 


Cynthia bg 18, ‘Senior H. S., Wil- 
—_ Pa. Teachers, Miss Laubscher, 


Frances Brown, 16, Princeton H. S., 
Princeton, N. J. Teacher, John R. Are- 
cott. 


Elizabeth Stadulis, 16, H. S. ot ee 
oo i C. Teacher, Miss 

anice Goldman, 17, ke H. s. 

St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 


Cathie waved frantically until 
the train curved out of sight. 


home-cooked meal in his life, and look 
at all that show his mother’s putting 
on. 

David grinned and took Mrs. Marsh’s 
arm as they moved through the door 
into the cold afternoon. The sounds of 
the crowd faded behind them as they 
walked down the platform, past the 
baggage room, the mail bags, and the 
lone coach waiting on a siding to be 
added to the west-bound train. 

Cathie felt, for the first time, seeing 
David and his mother walking together, 
his head bent down to hers, that she 
didn’t belong here. This was a matter 
for mothers and sons, not for the girls 
with whom those boys had danced and 
skated and boated and gone to school; 
maybe she really shouldn’t have come. 
Ot course, she reasoned, their families 
were friends, they sat together in 
church, she and Dave had gone to the 
same schools; and yet, somehow, just 
now, she had seemed a little apart, 
almost a stranger. Quick tears filled her 
eyes and she stumbled suddenly. Mr. 
Marsh’s arm shot out to steady her, 
and then with a sidewise glance at her 
twisted face, he slipped it comfortingly 
about her waist. 

Dave and his mother turned, laugh- 
ing and stamping their feet against the 

. He dro his mother’s arm and 
sitied Cathie’s wrist. “Race you to 
the other end of the platform,” he said 
grinning, and pulled ber after him. 

Cathie ran easily, with the free, 
swinging stride of long practice and 
reached the end of the platform almost 
as soon as he. She leaned against the 
building, laughing breathlessly. “David 
Marsh, won't you ever grow up! All 
those le in the station! They prob- 
ably we're crazy.” 

David caught her mittened hands in 














16 


his and smiled down at her. “I don’t 

care very much, do you? Because I’m 

oing away and it will be a long time 

fore I come back, so if I want to run 

a race with a freckled-faced kid I grew 
up with, who's going to stop me?” 

Cathie winced at the “freckled-faced 
kid,” but said lightly, “Not a soul. 
And I don’t care if we are crazy. We're 
awfully nice and I like us.” She 
wrinkled her nose at him and said 
tenderly, “You have such funny ears, 
but I wouldn’t want you to be without 
them. Put your ear-muffs on.” 

He grinned, bowing formally. “Yes, 
madam, and would there be anything 
else?” 

Cathie’s young face was suddenly 
still and she said dully, “Yes, the train's 
coming.” 

David's grin slid off crookedly and 
he snapped his ear-muffs on again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marsh were gesturin 
to them anxiously and David sai 
slowly, “Well, the train’s at the other 
end and Dad’s yelling at us. We'd better 
go, I guess.” 

He dug his hands down deeper in 
the pockets of his coat and burrowed 
his chin for a moment in his wool 
muffler. 

Cathie stood looking at the toes of 
their saddle oxfords; hers so little and 
woebegone beside his big ones. She 
sighed and took his arm and they 
walked slowly toward the train. 

The tiny furrow in Mrs. Marsh’s fore- 
head smoothed as they walked toward 
her and she said to Cathie brightly, 
“Heavens, child! You're frozen. We 
go home and have some hot cocoa 
after—” she broke off suddenly and 
clutched her bag ge . She was re- 
membering the col ernoons when 
she had fed hungry young football 
players cookies and chocolate before 
a blazing fire. 

David's mouth tightened. He swal- 


WILLA RUTHE 
LEWIS (First 
Prize) says she 
has been writi 
since the secon 
grade, mostly 
poetry. Her 
winning story is 
among her first 
attempts at prose. 
She plans to at- 
tend college, take 
graduate work, 
then teach English literature and con- 
tinue writing. Her letter tells us: “I like 
black coffee and apple pie; Benet’s 
John Brown’s Body, and William Sar- 
oyan; Debussy and Tschaikowsky; 
strange hats (although I seldom wear 
one, except to church) and walking in 
the rain . hee wonderful, being seven- 


Dorothy Fisher Jesse Stuart 
Novelist, Selecting Novelist, Poet, Short 
Committee, Book- Story Writer, 
of-the-Month Club _— Teacher, Principal 


lowed painfully and wondered panic- 
stricken if he would cry, in front of all 
these people! He grabbed his mother 
roughly and kissed her long and hard 
on her trembling lips, took his father’s 
hand and wrung it manfully. 
“Good-bye, Dad,” he said and was 
surprised to find his voice only a 
whisper. He cleared his throat and said 
again loudly, “Good-bye, Dad.” And 
then because it sounded so final, “Tl 
be seeing you before long. Write me 
every day, Mom, and send me chocolate 
cookies when: you can.” He grinned 
again, more sure of himself now. “It'll 
get me in good with the Sergeant!” 
His mother laughed, a little shakily, 
and his dad let out a sigh of relief. 
Everything was going well. Mary was 
holding up beautifu t 
“Well,” David said, a little embar- 
rassed. He looked around at the mothers 
and sweethearts and friends; everybody 
was kissing somebody good-bye. 
“Well,” he said again, huskil , “good- 
bye, Cathie. You'll write, won't you, 
and keep me posted on everything at 


SHORT STORY AWARD 
wes THE SHORT STORY JUDGES =enmen 


Martha Foley Helen Ferris 
Author, Author, 
Editor, Short ogg pa a A 
Story Anthology ior Literary Guild 


school and—” he broke off, staring at 
her mutely. 

“You know I will,” she said softly, 
and pulled his cold face down to hers. 
The wind stung their cheeks, and their 
kiss was quick with the sureness of 
youth. 

David ‘straightened, looking at his 
mother and dad keenly. They were smil- 
ing, and his heart beat strong and sure 
with love for them. 

The conductor cried, “All aboard!” 
and the boys began to crowd the nar- 
row entrance. David hung back for a 
moment, getting the picture in his mind, 
Mother, Dad, and Fathie. He swun 
up the , turned with his han 
raised in salute, then disappeared into 
white 2iieeeenrtitions ul 

M M ut lov 
ong Fi eon, eeu “Davey, 
Davey,” over and over again. 

Cathie strained on tip-toe trying to 
see into the coach. 

The boys began to raise the windows 
and lean from them, waving and yell- 

* (Concluded on page 31) 


STORY WINNERS wens: 


JOAN BECKMAN 
(Second Prize) 
claims she’s a 
small town girl. 
Until December 


we are all future authors. I have been 
writing ever since I was old enough to 
spell out letters on our 1925 model 
typewriter. Next to writing I like draw- 
ing.” She confesses she 

go back to Oregon this 

adds: “I think my year and a half in 
Seattle have given me a broader 

of values and of human nature.” 


ROBERTA 
WELLS (Third 
Prize) was born 
in St. Joseph and 
claims it is her 
first and true 
love, though she 

traveled in 


country. 

writes: “My dom- 
inant passion is 
writing, wie 


dates. Perhaps if 

place dates first, I’m not sure.” Roberts 
is a junior and looks forward to another 
year in the creative writing class. She 


(tells us that the students’ “excitement 


for writing is so stimulating that | shall 
probably work summer.” 





POETRY f= AWARDS 


NOTE: 


Many of this year’s. winners in the poetry divi- 
sion have been contributors to our Round Table 


throughout the year. The poems printed here were selected 
by the judges in addition to those which have appeared in 
the Round Table. Some of these prize-winning poems will 
be read on Ted Malone’s “Between the Bookends” broad- 
cast, Friday, May 21, at 3:45 P. M. EWT (Blue Network). 


FIRST PRIZE, POETRY 


William L. Thomson, 18 


Carrick H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Matilda Bachmann 


SMOKY CITY NOCTURNE 


From black iron sheds along the rivers— 

Out of a thousand furnaces and con- 
verters— \ 

From below a thousand belching smoke- 


The ing, ing es, 
Burn a red rim on the night horizon. 
Behind the river . 
Above the tall iron stacks, 
These sheets of fire dance for a whole 


city, 
The Smoky City, Pittsburgh of the 
mills. 


Out in Carrick where maroon and gold 
hells 

Burn behind the hills . . . 

Down in the South Side where geysers 
of fire 

Bathe sooty streets in lurid red . . . 

In the Triangle where towering sky- 
scrapers 

Are black against the scarlet. . . 

In Greenfield and Brownstown . . . 


In.the North Side and West End 


In Oakland and Lawrenceville . . . 
In the Strip and on the Hill . .. 
Saffron and crimson, orange and gold 
Intermingle and lose themselves 
In quivering tapestries of flame 
Hanging on the rim of the Smoky City 
Ss 


Night life?—Yes. 
Clubs where spangled dancers twist 
And funny men pull wise cracks. 
Joints where the floors are as dirty 
As tle men at the tables and bars. 


Blast pig iron into clean blue steel. 
Night life?—Yes. 


A church bell calls midnight to 
Pittsburgh. 
Mill whistles call midnight to the 
blast furnaces 
the converter houses 
the rolling mills and blooming 
blooming mills. 
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the sheet mills and slab mills 
the crane cabs and machine 
shops. 
Grimy men pour out of the mill doors, 
Leaving cast house and crane, mill and 


shop. 


Late street cars pick up workers, 
Run their glowing course in the 
night, 
And deposit men near their homes. 
Other, cleaner men enter the yawning 
doors, 
Pull on goggles and gloves, 
uint into the furnaces, shut down the 
lasts, 
Slam switches home, shift the great 
cranes, 
Swing hammers, twist pliers, hold 
chisels, 
Another shift is on. 


So it runs. 
The furnace nights do not change. 
Scarlet streamers of fire, 
Ruddy banks of smoke, 

They are constant. 


mene POFTRY AWARDS sue 


(All prizes in War Bends and Stamps) 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 


WILLIAM THOMSON, 18, Carrick 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Matilda Bachmann. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


PHYLLIS FRENKING, 16, Carroll 
(Iowa) High School. Teacher, Mrs. Leo 
Fitzpatrick. 


THIRD PRIZE: $25 


JEAN MILLER, 16, Deering High 
School, Stevens Avenue, Portland, 
Maine. Teacher, Isabelle K. Pease. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 


Irving Pfefferblit, 16, High School of 
Science, New York City. Teacher, Dr. 
Isabel Gordon. 

Darlene Mareus, 18, Soldan High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Mr. 
Herminghaus. 

Martha A. Dieffenbacher, 17, Havana 
(Ill.) Community H.S. Teacher, Helen 
Springer. 

Elizabeth Spalding, 14, Deering High 
School, Portland, Maine. Teacher, 
Isabelle K. Pease. 

Richard Clement Wood, 17, Central 
H. S., Memphis, Tenn. Teacher, Corinne 
J. Gladding. 

Jennifer N. Stevens, 13, Dearborn 
(Mich.) H.S. Teacher, Miss Avalon. 

Dick Weber, 17, Horace Greeley 
School, Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, 
Sylvia Kurson. 


Jean McArthur, 15, Windham H.S., 
Willimantic, Conn. Teacher, Miss Pol- 
lard. 

David Lifshitz, 17, High School of 
Music and Art, New York City. Teacher, 
Rudolf Cooper. 

Rosamond Crater, 16, Lewis & Clark 
H.S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, Pearle 
Anderson. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Mary Frances Foley, 17, Nashua 
(N. H.) Senior H.S. Teacher, Martha 
C. Cramer. 

Sally Ann Jackman, 17, Wiley H.S., 
Terre Haute, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth M. Denehie. 

Iris Litt, 14, Mamaroneck (N. Y.) 
Senior H.S. Teacher, Alicia Andrews. 

Eleanor Shepherd, 17, Central H.S., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

Peggy Lu Thomson, 16, Gainesville 
(Fla.) H.S. Teacher, Ruth White. 

Dilys Havell, 16, Beaver Country Day 
School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Teacher, 
Mary Clendenin. 

Melanie Hyman, 14, John Burroughs 
Junior H.S., Los Angeles, Cal. Teacher, 
Mary Alice Uphoff. 

Henry Kfotzer, 
Windsor, Conn. 
chard. 

Patricia Dooling, 14, William Wilson 
Jr. H.S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Teacher, 
Katharine C. Van Allen. 

Marcia Hendler, 18, Weequahic H.S., 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, William Lewin. 


17, Leomis School, 


Teacher, Norris Or- 
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Night darkens, deepens, marches on. 
It is another constant. 

Always and ever 

Sun follows star. 
Night darkens, lightens, moves away. 
Early pinks and yellows slide up the 


sky. 

With the gray of a new daybreak 

The windows of hell are closed, 

The banners of flame are pulled in. 
The red rim shrinks and diminishes 
As across the early dawn sky 
Sunrise opens. golden doors. 

So it goes in the Smoky City nights: 
Fire is Alpha Omega. 

The day brings in a change: 
Smoke is king. 


There in the dawn a dynasty rises, 
A dynasty falls. 

The red rim is gone. 

Smoke fills the ly. 

Another furnace night is over. 


SECOND PRIZE, POETRY 


Phyllis Frenking, 16 
Carroll (lowa) High School 
Teacher, Mrs. Leo Fitzpatrick 


EAST WINDOWS 


The Dutch city where the houses 
were forbidden to have east windows 
(facing Germany) was a factual 
place. An old lady whose people 
came to America from that town told 
me about it. 


This is my city 

Standing ten miles from the German 
border. 

Here we remember. 

Storm clouds and wars have floated 
over the city from that border 

Since its beginning. 

All that time the laws that governed 
its people said: 


WILLIAM lL. 
THOMSON, JR., 
(First Prize) lists 
football and bas- 
ketball as his 
main outside in- 
terests. While at 
Carrick High 
School William 
not only played 
football but dis- 
tinguished him- 
self scholastically. 
He gained first place among senior stu- 
dents and was graduated with high 
honors last January. In competition 
with other students of Allegheny Coun- 
ty, he won a scholarship to the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, where he is 
now enrolled. William will be called to 
duty with the Navy V-I group on July 1. 


“No one shall have window or door 
looking to the east; 

Shutter them tight against summers 
and winters, 

Against Germany.” . 

And the city grew down into the 


years 
And none of its houses ever looked 


east, 
And the houses came to hate and 
fear the east, forever. 


I remember, I remember, 

Summers in my Dutch city 

That came to me all my years. 

I loved to see meadow grass, lazy 
meadow grass, - 

Yield and give to the sea-winds, 

Advancing with a summerlike heart, to 
the sea-winds 

Going to the east. 


When I was young, I thought 

It was time enough to listen to the wars 
rumbling in the minds of the old 
folks. 

Time enough to hate the country with 
the borders 

Ten miles away. 

When the snow lay spread, a dead and 

long thing 

Stretching arms to the east, 

Desperately hiding the border, failing 
to erase borders in minds, 

Bringing instead a fear and hate of a 
certainly approaching future, 

Certainly and surely coming out of the 
east. 


And the winds told of the future, awful, 

Prophecy winds that drove from the 
seas 

Saying melancholy words, crying and 
groaning and sobbing a warning 

Into the windows, down the chimneys, 
whining at the closed shutters on 
the east. 

In winter I knew a reason for shuttered 
east windows all the year round. 

To the east-lies Germany. 
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In the new summer that came after 
these winters, I would wonder what 
I had feared. 

In the new summer I wanted to open 
the east shutters 

To the sea winds, so they could pass 
through. 

I wanted to watch the suns of early 
mornings come in 

And see the dawn star burn into days. 

I wanted to forget and let east windows 
be free to suns and winds and rain, 

“Child, to the east lies Germany! 
From the east are wars coming, 
Coming with thunder, 

Out of a night that has no star. 

Better to show that we have not for- 
gotten the past 

Wars from the east, 

Better to remember in east-shuttered 
windows.” 

This they told me. 

I half believed them in winter. 

But in summer I would be sorry for 
east windows the sun and sea wind 
never passed through. 

And it came, 

What the sea winds told in winter, in 
words that cried and sobbed, 

Groaning and mumbling and crying 
words. 

And it came—what I had only half- 
believed in, 

Out of the east, 

Bursting black storm clouds, belching 
thunder, spilling a red rain from the 
sky 

Of night without a star. 


Spilling and bursting upon this city, ten 
miles from the border, 

Now a home for no one, whose people 
ran along the road west 

Hiding from the monster, come out of 
Germany, 

The thing feared in generations of 
east-shuttered windows. 


POETRY WINNERS creme toa: 


PHYLLIS 
FRENKING (Sec- 
ond Prize) takes 
her greatest 
pleasure in read- 
ing and writing, 
with creative 
writing and 
sk 


outstanding  stu- 
deat at Carroll High School and de- 
scribes her this way: “She is a small, 
brown-haired, hazel-eyed girl, sixteen 
years old, the second oldest of four 


We hope to see more of her work. 


She is another 
prize - winner 
whom we hope 
to hear from 

mext year. 


besides writing is picnics . . . 

dress up, but I love to give plays with 
lots of costumes and scenery. I love 
sports; and as we have no afternoon s¢s- 
sions in high school, there is plenty of 
time for them.” Jean has two older 
— She plans to attehd Vassar in 





Maine. 


nother 
yinner 


hope 
from 
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THIRD PRIZE, POETRY 


Jean Miller, 16 
Deering High School, Portland, Maine 
Teacher, Isabelle K. Pease 


ALMOST NOTHING 


Furtive as a faun, who, 

Trembling, with halo formed of dew, 
Lifts high his dappled head 

And waits. 

Fragile as a morning star which, 
Knowing dawn must soon enrich 

The sky, shines brightly, brightly, 
Then abates. 

As the mist of mountain tops, 

When seeming most seclusive, drops, 
So does the veil between our loves 
And hates. 


DRIBBLES OF ICE 


There is a difference between 

The icicles that can be seen 

Jabbing—bright and glisteny, 

And dribbles on the maple tree. _ 

I could not see the difference 

When I was young, for on a fence 

The dribbles looked the same to me 

As those on any maple tree. 

The sucking is the proof of them 

For all the dribblings that stem 

From fences are com: of dirt, 

While a maple one is a sugar squirt. 

The le’s bark is sensitive, 

And cold draws out the veins that live 

Pent up within. They ooze out slow, 

Drop on and freeze. Although 

I hunt all day for ice as sweet 

I'll never as nice a treat 

As maple’s blood. And yet in most 

Of those the dirt is proud to boast 

The flavor, It in somehow, 

Even on the maple’s bough. 

But just the thought that some are 
eet, 


sw 
Keeps me sucking for the treat. 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
Poet 


Educator, 
Pulitzer Prize Winner 


FOURTH PRIZES, POETRY 
EXCHANGE 

I gave the little boy a top, 

a jumping jack and soda pop. 
I gave the little boy a train, 

A rocking horse, and model plane. 
I gave the little boy a car, 

A Christmas tree and silver star. 


The little boy gave me a box 
Of blue sea shells and yellow rocks. 


Martha A. Dieffenbacher, 17 


Havana (ill.) Community H. S. 
Teacher, Helen Springer 


CASSIUS 
Cassius had eyes 
Like the seas churning, 
Like a lathe turning, 
Like steel burning 
In a red sky. 


His tongue enchatned 
Like a ’s beating, 
It was acid’s eating 
Or armies meetin 


On a black plain. 


His lean face had ever 

A hungry look. 
Sometimes in talk 

His hot voice shook, 

But his cold hands—never, 
He went to death 

With hardly a sound. 

He seldom frowned. 

He never groaned— 


It was waste of breath. 


He had killed a Caesar, 
Watched hawks soar, 
Had opened a door, 
Clutched granite’s core, 
And took cold ease. 


Irving Pffefferblit, 16 


H. S. of Science, New York City 
Teacher, Dr. Isabel Gordon 
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William Rose Benet 
Poet, 
Essayist, 
Editor 


MEMPHIS BRIDGE 


White birds fall crazily 

toward the black water. 

A far-off tugboat 

whistles its weird warning... . 


In the thickening smog 

a freight train creeps 

toward the Arkansas side; 

the wheels clicking out a tempo 
high above the ethereal yellow 
mist that is the Mississippi. 
Steel span over stealthy sea. ... 
Spinning waters roll far below. 


The cold iron has seen strange sights: 
Floating sticks or dead dogs 


or a note pinned to a coat. ... 
Steel span over stealthy sea, 
The cars and trains move on 
and the waters move on. 
Richard Clement Wood, 17 


Central H. S., Memphis, Tenn. 
Teacher, Corinne J. Gladding 


ROCKABYE 


I climbed into the slim, high tree 
With gleaming blade to notch it 
And bound the cradle with red bark 
And sat beside to watch it. 


Two blue-backed birds with shining 
bills 


Came close so we could hear them, 

And gold-eyed snakes went gliding 
ye «« 

We never thought to fear them. 


The people of the world below 
Were ever calling, calling! 
They would not hush their cry until 
They saw my cradle falling. 
Darlene Marcus, 18 
Soldan H. S., St. Louis, Mo. 
Teacher, Mr. Herminghaus 
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“Forever and a Day” 


By Sally Ann Dixon, 16 


Tueson High School 


Tucson, Arizona 


Teacher, Alice L. Vail 


forever won't be as long as it sounds. 

It can’t be, because people have too 
much faith to let it be that long; they 
have to have. By “forever” I mean the 
days and months and years it’s going to 
take to end the war. 

Everybody has his own private “for- 
ever,” too, especially girls. Every girl I 
know is waiting for her boy to come 
back, hoping and praying that he can. 
Their “forevers” gin on beautiful 
starry nights, waiting by the tracks at 
the railroad station for a train, standing 
outside to be away from people who 
can go on talking and laughing just as 
though the whole world had not been 
suddenly torn loose from security and 
flung into space. But they do not see the 
stars, except perhaps the stars in each 
other’s eyes, and the night is as dark 
to them as the men who have dared to 
make it that way. The last few minutes 
and memories are all they have together 
until he can come home, whenever that 
will be; God knows all that lies between 
them and eternity. You can’t laugh 
about things like that; you’ve got to re- 
member all the time how these “for- 
evers” begin. 

There’s another way for a forever to 
begin, too. This kind doesn’t start at a 


Piven is a part of forever. Maybe 


railroad station; it could end at once, 
but it never does. My forever is this 
kind, and though I could not ever in a 
million years explain it to anyone, espe- 
cially those oie girls, it’s a million 
times worse, because there’s no way for 
me to fight it, or for the boy I'm talkirig 
about to fight it. 

But always with forever there is a 
day, and that day is something that I 
hope will not take too many years to 
relive. If I never do, I'll still have that 
one to remember. I don’t know why I 
always like to think of that day as some- 
thing so extra-special. It wasn’t at all. 
Probably I remember it so very clearly 
because of the direct contrast to that 
which followed. . . . 

All morning we had been playing ten- 
nis, this boy and I. It was one of those 
shining, blue days, just cool enough to 
feel good when the breeze blew my hair 
back. To the north, far beyond the ten- 
nis courts the mountains pane away 
the time under the cloud-washed sky, 
carefully measuring each minute of 
eternal stillness. They seemed to be 
great purple gumdrops, sygared with 
crevasses of sand and rock, melting un- 
der the noon sun. 

I looked at the boy as though for the 
first time as he came dog-trotting back 


-stpesesssesoesos semege FSSAY WINNERS 


SALLY ANN 
DIXON (First 
Prize) was born in 
Burlington, Iowa, 
in 1926 but has 
lived in Tucson 
since she was eight. 
The first year she 
came to Arizona 
she became inter- 
ested in writing. 
She is now the 
managing editor of her high school 
newspaper and yearbook and is on the 
editorial board of the literary maga- 
zine. She hopes to make writing her 
profession, but claims she needs long 
periods of incubation for her ideas. She 
is a vivacious brunette, adept at spar- 
kling Irish repartee. 


Sally’s first attempts in the realm of 
literature—at the age of eight—were 
a series of short stories about “the little 
barn owl” and his varied experiences. 
But she lost the precious notebooks in 
which these no-doubt remarkable tales 
were written. This misfortune drove 
away her enthusiasm, and it was not 
until she entered Mansfield Junior High 
School that she felt inspired again. Now 
she is certain she wants to write. 


MARTHA ANN DIEFFENBACHER 
(Third Prize) is a senior at Havana Com- 
munity High School, Havana, Illinois. 
She is 17 years old. Unfortunately, 
further information about Martha Ann 
was not available at time of going to 
press. 


from the far side of the court with the 
other ball to join me on the shady 
side of the swimming pool steps. I re- 
member distinctly what he wore—old 
levis, cotton “T” shirt, and his letter- 
man’s sweater, reminiscent of last 
est high school days, and I remember 
ow he was perspiring under the edge of 
his glasses when he took them off to 
wipe them, as he does a million times 
a day. It was during vacation, so he 
hadn't felt the necessity to shave, ap- 
parently, which added to his~general 
—— of sloppy cheerfulness. 

e sat and talked of many things: 
silly, stupid things, kidding each other, 
and of more serious things, too. We 
talked of when he thought he would be 
leaving for the army, and of the physi- 
cal examination the draft board had 
given him the day before. “Boy, wait 
until I get my hands on some of those 
Japs. You know, I'll make an awfully 
good soldier.” He laughed his strong, 
eager, careless laugh, and he meant 
every word he said. 

But the day was too perfect for 
thoughts like this, and I’m glad that 
nothing ruined it. It was a long day, 
beautifully long—a sort of stolen day— 
(I mean leaving the rest of our families 
to do whatever was to be done). I only 


BUDDY MARTIN 
(Second Prize) 
started at the age 
of ten to write 
poetry “of the Ed- 
gar A. Guest var- 
iety.” By the time 
he was thirteen, he 
was editor of the 
junior school 
paper. “I guess,” 
he writes, “I had 
fewer friends than the late price ad- 
ministrator.” Buddy is now a junior in 
high school and has ambitions to g0 
= as A writer. He says he — 
sentimental poetry, grand opera, poli- 
ties, and songs about Texas, but favors 
forceful novels, realistic people, jazz, 
and chop suey. 
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enmmeeeee?SSAY AWARDS JUDGES 


HARRY HANSEN 
Book Reviewer, N. Y. VAN DOREN 

World Telegram, Editor, 
Editor, Novelist N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune “Books” 


IRITA 


MAY L. BECKER 


FREDERICK Author, Readers 


Author, Editor, Con- Guide, N.Y. Herald- 
ductor “Of Men and 


Tribune “Books” 
Books,” on CBS 


A OD PPLE IL LP OEE 


dropped in at the house two or three 
times to change from my tennis things 
into a skirt and sweater, and later I ran 
in to grab my old teveed coat and find 
two big red apples, as outside it grew 
darker and colder after the long winter 
afternoon. . 

Only one thing happened that I ever 
regretted, and, as usual, it was some- 
thing I said, although it was through 
no fault of mine that the joke turned out 
to be far from funny only twenty-four 
hours later. This boy I’m talking about 
started to cough, and just to be funny 
he kept it up for some time, rolling his 
eyes in mock pain and coughing a deep, 
horrible, rasping, tubercular sounding 
cough, all the time muttering in his 
beard, “I came too late to the land of 
sunshine und beautiful mountains.” 

“Please, I'm impressed,” I or 
weakly. Then in desperation I shouted, 
“Do you want me to think I would be 
seen with someone who was deferred, 
a 4-F?” He laughed, and so did I, not 
at my joke, but _ mae everything was 
so wonderful, and when, in a few days, 
he would be gone, he knew he could 
count on my being there when he came 
back, and I could rely on him, and I 
felt suddenly terribly proud. . . . 

But now that all seems long ago 
and far away, like a magi I 
heard once hin I was uae and 
very sleepy, as I lay watching fire-fairies 
and their endless reaching—on their 
—_ tip-toes below the black sootiness 
0 chimney- f° 

Then a Se ae came—hard “and 
fast—like words that hurt and are meant 
to hurt. 

It was New Year’s Eve, late in the 
afternoon. The telephone jangled its 
signal pleasantly over the happy sym- 
phony of holiday sounds, I ran to 
answer. “Listen,” the boy said over the 
coldness of the telephone wires, “I 
didn’t want anything,” he measured it 
out carefully; “but there’s something 
you've got to know. I'll tell you tonight. 
The receiver clicked sharply in my. ear, 
and for a moment I felt terribly sick. 


Something was the matter; I could 
tell. The boy’s voice was hard, and a 
little sh As Saroyan would say, “He 
sounded like someone who has been 
dead a long time.” 

All the time I was putting on my pale 
green wool dress with the “fish-scale” 
sequins and the new red shoes I mulled 
the thought over in my mind and won- 
dered what it was. I brushed my hair 
to make it shine before I tucked in the 
tiny twist of holly I had been saving, 
but it never occurred to me to try to 
figure out the only thing it could have 
been. 

The metallic music of the doorbell 
caught me slipping into mother’s soft, 
light-red coat and I ran down the stairs 
three at a time, only to pause casually 
in front-of the hall mirror to put on my 
pearls. 

As soon as I had opened the door I 
knew what it was that he had been talk- 
ing about. I hated myself instantly for 
not realizing it before. I have never seen 
the boy look so white, so startled, and so 
terribly hurt. I won't ever forget how 
his face looked, but even if I wanted to 
forget I couldn’t, you see, because it 
has never been very different since that 
night. 

A fleeting glimpse of the day before 
fled over my soul, as though I had just 
remembered an overdue library book. 

When he took one of those familiar 

ellow cards out of his pocket I 
eee what it would say. The words 
had already screamed themselves over 
and over again into my benumbed 
brain—“You have been classified as 
4-F.” For a singularly strange moment 
I felt shivering relief when I thought of 
those other girls, and little shadow- 
feet of selfishness ran swiftly over my 
heart and were gone instantly, leaving 
only a dull throbbing in its place. 

t a way to start the New Year!” 
he laughed from behind that mask of 

im reality. But the laugh was like the 
aes of a man without a mind, and 
there was nothing in it but emptiness. 
I heard it ceaselessly all evening, and 
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sometimes it got louder, and louder, 
and LOUDER, until its haunting hol- 
lowness made my head almost burst, 
while I went on talking and joking and 
smiling. It was New Year's Eve. 

That night I learned how people can 
go on living and laughing, when inside 
of them something is dying. 

The boy didn’t say anything more 
about it, and I could understand that; 
there wasn’t anything left to say; his 
face was a book with a thousand tear- 
stained pages. 

ree ta as I turned and tossed on 
my bed hours later, wondering why I 
couldn’t cry, I thought desperately that 
everything would be all right in the 
morning. It always had been that way 
before. 

But I was wrong, terribly wrong. In 
the morning everything wasn’t all right, 
and the self-complacent way of life that 
I had known so long had been suddenly 
cut off, like a ribbon of crepe paper torn 
from an excursion steamer and thrown 
back of the boat into the dark, swirling 
waters of the past. 

Week after week has gone by, and 
the boy has grown harder, hating him- 
self for what he is, for what he can 
never be. 

I've been to the station with him 
twice now, to see his two best friends 
leave for the army. I’ve seen that half- 
mad anger in his eyes, his fists clenched 
tightly in his pockets, and I've known 
that, of all the boys that ran back and 
forth along the tracks in the night, he 
was the one who needed most to be 
pitied. ’ 

My heart has felt like the hard, red, 
celluloid ones in the dime stores on Val- 
entine’s Day, as I’ve stood there help- 
less, watching him suffer a terrible, per- 
haps incurable “disease” of war, that he 
himself can never quite reach to fight, 
knowing that he is unwanted by today’s 
society. 

I used to wonder how deeply he did 
feel about it, but I know now it’s so 
deep that it will take perhaps his whole 
life to restore that cond pride that 
was taken from him. War does this to 
men’s minds. 

And as for me, I can never even let 
him know that I feel as he feels, for that 
would only tend to make the feeling 
more rmanent. Perhaps if he can 
think that it is only in his own mind, it 
will go away some day, and I can for- 
get it too. Until then, this is my for- 
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LITERARY ARTICLE AWARD 


Taverns of English Literature 


By Juliette Garvey, 16 


Horace Greeley High School, Chappaqua, New York 
Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson 


N THE coast of Southern England, 
at a point where the a of 
the Dover mail coach descended, 

was “Fisherman’s Rest.” A tavern where 
weary seamen wet their tongues with 
honest home-brewed ale, it was by no 
means overlooked by the gentry of 
London iown who would rest and rally 
there before crossing the Channel. 

It was an old building, made of 
sturdy oak, blackened end marred by 
age and smoke, but still strong. In the 
jolly atmosphere of jokes and oaths 
sat Sir Percy Blackeney, Bart., of 
Baroness Orczy’s The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel. There he was, his long shapely 
legs stretched out towards a roaring 
blaze of crisp dried logs, his whole fig- 
ure a specimen of virility. 

I can imagine him as he must have 
been, tall and massive for all his lazi- 
ness and his undisturbed manner, 
sprawling there in contrast to the aged 
tables and hard benches, worn in spots, 
but kept polished by the strong and 
able hands of the barmaid. I can see 
Sir Percy, the picture of indolence, his 
fine satin and Brussels Jace setting him 
up as a dandy of the court. He watched 
his friends through half-closed eyes, 
his sensitive fingers delicately present- 
ing a touch of the finest snuff to his 
nostrils. 

Then a shadow moves away from 
him and I see the “Scarlet Pimpernel,” 
a man of keen intellect, with discernin 
eyes, a firm mouth and a seal 


though decided carriage. I hear him 
cautiously giving instructions, uncon- 
cernedly facing danger and courageous- 
ly risking his life for others. I watch 
him darting veiled glances at his foes 
while the lamp swings fatefully from 
the ceiling, throwing weird shadows 
into the gloomy corners. I see him as a 
hero, honoured and worshipped by his 
brave followers. 


On the South bank of the Thames 
Stood the Tabard Inn, from which 
Chaucer’s pilgrims set out for Canter- 
bury. A typical example of Middle- 
English architecture, its whole structure 
was of wood, sturdy and invincible 
wood. Hefty pillars supported the bal- 
cony and —_— ivy clung to the rafters. 
Looking through the leaded windows 
we could have seen the benches and 
tables upright and uncomfortable 
against the roughly-cast walls. Picture 
the earnest pilgrim, the weary labourer, 
and the buxom barmaid. Hear the clink- 
ing mugs, the muttered oaths, the 
hearty laughter, the deceitful whispers 
and untamed thoughts. 

Here, the Prioress must have sat, 
daintily sampling tiny morsels of excel- 
lent food, and perhaps tossing her 
crusts to human scavengers in the lane. 
Perhaps the fresh young squire sat 
watching appreciatively the graceful 
movements of the barmaid, while his 
father, that “verray parfait gentil 
knight,” looked on indulgently as her 


LITERARY ARTICLE AWARDS 


(ALL PRIZES IN WAR STAMPS) 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 


JULIETTE GARVEY, 16, Horace 
Greeley H.S., Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, 
Sylvia M. Kurson. 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 


WILLIAM KUBICEK, 16, Oak Park 
& River Forest Township H.S., Oak 
Park, Ill. Teacher, Miss Linden. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 


PATRICIA McROBERTS, 17, Cen- 
tral H.S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Abigail O'Leary. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


James Goldstein, 16, Bolton H.S., 
Alexandria, La. Tchr., Mrs. A. L. Peters. 


Marjorie Powell, 16, Missoula (Mont.) 
County H.S. Teacher, Helen K. Fink. 
’ Allen Choka, 17, Central H.S., St. 
Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 

Cynthia Talley, 18, George Washing- 
ton H.S., Danville, Va. Teacher, Mrs. 
Nora P. Hill. 

Clara Klayman, 16, Soldan H.S., St. 
Louis, Mo. Teacher, Helen C. Koch. 

Joan Young, 17, Avalon H.S., Avalon, 
Pa. Teacher, Stella Carden. 

Marilyn J. Kennell, 17, Point Loma 
H.S., San Diego, Cal. Tchr., Bess Clark. 

Sharon Hooper, 16, Horatio (Ark.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Louise P. Thompson. 

Charles Damon, 17, Central H.S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Tchr., A. O'Leary. 

Sarai Golomb, 16, H.S. of Music and 
Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, Rudolf Cooper. 


cheeks grew pink and her eyes starry. 
Maybe on the, anteroom the cook was 
planning in his mind to find some herbs 
to heal his running sore, as he des- 
rately tried to rub out the dark circles 
eft by standing mugs. And in a dim 
corner lounged the Maunciple, his eyes 
gloating and his hands clammy at the 
ought of his last fat commission. 


In Tom Jones a more select type of 
tavern was featured. Landladies were 
suspicious of women visitors, eager to 
uphold the moral character of their 
inns? They were anxious to display their 
Sheffield silver to the gentry. They pro- 
vided ample well-cooked meals and 
Madeira and Lisbon wine for their 
guests. They delighted in lighting the 
women to large airy rooms; in showin 
off the soft feather beds and soli 
mahogany furniture. 

When Tom arrived with a scantily 
clothed female on his arm, the woman 
hurled a broom at him and fierce in- 
sults at his unidentified companion. But 
on the following day she was obliged 
to apologize profusely, after discover- 
ing that the woman was “Captain 
Water’s lady, one of the quality in fact.” 


In the village of Cumnor, three or 
four miles from Oxford, stood an Eliza- 
bethan tavern called the “Black Bear.” 
It was here, in the o g of Scott's 
story of Kenilworth, that a traveller 
alighted from his horse, near sunset. 
He was well-armed, carring a broad- 
sword and a pair of pistols, Sut human 
enough to enjoy a good mug of wine. 

He swaggered into the coffee-room, 
fully aware of the curiosity and 
suspicion surrounding him. It must 


* have been very attractive that evenin 


with the sun’s red glow reflecting itse 
upon the diamond-paned windows, the 
stillness that is usually in the air near 
sunset, the buzzing of the gnats around 
the heavy door and the bending and 
rustling of the ivy in the breeze. 

The day has come when the hunts- 
men’s saddles are hanging dusty and 
unused in the stables of 4 inns, and 
the hand that held the bugle now 
grasps a bayonet. But just as the burst 
of a bomb destroyed mo- 
notony of life in the country of Merrie 
Old England, the well-known bugle, the 
huntsman’s red coat and the pack of 
hounds wil] some day herald peace. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(including Social Studies and English) 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Many great Americans have been 
members of our Supreme Cofrt but it 
would be difficult to name one of 
these justices who was more univer. 
admired and respected than Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. This brief sketch of 
the great jurist reveals something of his 
many-sided character. The class might 
be interested in- discussing these Let 
tions about Justice Holmes and about 
the Court. 

(a) Was Justice Holmes a conserva- 
tive or a liberal? (b) How would a lib- 
eral be apt to interpret the law? A 
conservativeP (c) How can there be 
any difference of opinion about the 
meaning of a law? (d) Should the 
Court have both liberals and conserva- 
tives on it? Why or why not? (e) What 
qualifications should a Supreme Court 
justice have aside from legal ‘training 
and experience? (f) Who is the present 
Chief Justice? (g) How are members 
of the Supreme Court chosen? 

Further readings about Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes are: Bartlett, R. M., They 
Dared to Live, Association Press, 1937, 
p. 34; Cottler, J., Champions of Democ- 
racy, Little, Brown, 1936, p. 179. 


Topics for Further Investigation: 


Justice Holmes’ father was the great 
American writer and physician, Dr. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes. Look up in the 
library the account he wrote about his 
search for his wounded son after the 
battle of Antietam. 

Make a list of the present members of 
the Supreme Court, consult a copy of 
Who's Who and report on the training 
and background of each member of 
the Court. 


Prize-Winning Essays 


The attention of the class should be 
called to the prize-winning Current 
Events and Historical Articles in the 
Scholastic Awards, “Desert Warfare” 
and “The Diary of Orrin Brown” in this 
issue of Scholastic. English classes might 
analyze these essays in terms of literary 
merit and their timely nature. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Federal Aid to Save Schools 
(Modern Problems, American History) 
This article gives to pupils an unusual 
opportunity to learn something of the 
financial problems confronting Ameri- 
can education and to consider some of 
the implications these facts suggest. It 


should also be worthwhile to discuss 
these problems in the light of post-war 
planning as well as in terms of war 
needs. The ‘following questions may 
stimulate some discussich. 

(a) Why has there been an increas- 
ing demand upon school facilities dur- 
ing the past 20 years? (b) What dif- 
ferences are there in the general high 
school population today as compared to 
the days orem World War IP (c) Do 
we have — of educational oppor- 
tunity in the U. S.P (d) Do you think 
that we would have better sch ols if 
all public schools were under the con- 
trol of the federal government? Why or 
why not? (e) What disadvantages 
might such centralization of educational 
control bring about? (f) Would passage 
of this bill give educational control of 
the schools over to the federal govern- 
ment? (g) Do you feel that poor edu- 
cational facilities in Mississippi raise a 
problem of concern to the people of 
New York State? Give reasons for your 
answer. (h) What did the National Re- 
sources Planning Board recommend on 
postwar education in its recent report? 
(see Schol., Apr. 5, p. 3). 


Topics for Further Investigation: 


Report on the topic, “Why our com- 
munity wants a° public high school.” 
Describe what the taxpayers expect the 
school to produce, the costs per year 
and the tax rate, the amount of money 
received from the state in your school 
district. You can obtain this data from 
your high school principal or from the 
office of the school superintendent. 

Consulting the World Almanac, make 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(Issue of May 24-29, Last Issue of 
Spring Semester) 


For Social Studies: 

Check-up on the War: Where 
Do the United-States Stand Now? 
The Civilian Supply Problem. 

Aviation and International Rela- 
tions, by Eugene Staley. 

Builders of America: 
“Billy” Mitchell. 
For English Classes: 

“I Saw the Fall of the Philip- 
pines,” by Col. Carlos P. Romulo. 

“My Remarkable Uncle,” an 
anecdote by Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. 


General 


Semester Review Tests fort both 
Social Studies and English (in 
Student editions, with answers in 
Teachers Edition). 

Index to Volume 42 (in Teach- 
ers Edition). 











a bar h to show the total expendi- 
tures a state in 1940 for public 
schools. Show also the total population 
of each state. See index, “Public school 
expeditures”; “Population, states.” 


Trade Pacts in U. S$. History 
(Modern Problems, American History) 


As was pointed out last week, our 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will 
come before Congress soon for possible 
extension. Since this Act is ay = by 
many to be a keystone in our foreign 
policy, A ge should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its meaning and impor- 
tance. In this article Dr. Commager re- 
views some interesting points about 
reciprocal trade pacts in our past history 
and raises again the major point of 
controversy. The class might complete 
the test on p. 11 after reading this 
article. These questions might be used 
to continue the discussion begun last 
week. 

(a) Do you favor extension of the 
life of our Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act? Why or why not? (b) In 
what ways is this Act a cornerstone of 
the Roosevelt-Hull — policy? (c) 
Should we make every effort to encour- 
age international trade after the war? 
(d) Would cancellation ‘of our recipro- 
cal trade agreements tend to prevent the 
flow of international trade? (e) How 
might the issue concerning the consti- 
tutionality of the Act be circumvented? 
(f) Why was the executive department 
given this authority when the Act was 
passed? (g) Would any of the good 
features of the Act be sacrificed if Con- 
gress’s approval of each agreement were 
made necessary? Why or why not? (h) 
What is the essential idea of the recipro- 
cal trade plan? (i) Is this plan the 
“brain-child” of the present administra- 
tion? 


Topic for Further Investigation: 


Consult any good economic history of 
the United States and make a chart of 
American tariffs since 1789. Select only 
the major tariffs and list them by the 
date and name mentioned in the text. 
For tariffs since 1860, show what po- 
litical party was in power when each 
tariff became a law. 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 4) 


I. Who's Who: 6, 9, 7, 10, 8, 2, 1, 8, 
5, 4. 

Il. Federal Aid to Save Schools: 1-0; 
2-b; 3-c; 4-c; 5-c; 6-b; 7-b. 

Ill. Trade Pacts in U. S. History: 1-a; 
2-b; 3-a; 4-b; 5-a; 6-a; 7-c. 

IV. Pan-Americana: 1-b; 2-b; 3-b; 4-b; 
5-a; 6-c; 7-c. 
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Ran-Americana 
(Modern Problems, American History) 

Some of the high points in our rela- 
tions with our sister republic to the 
south are discussed briefly in this ar- 
ticle. The class should be familiar with 
these points, especially those concerning 
the period since about 1910. Further- 
more, this might serve as an opportunity 
to acquaint the class with some general 
information about Mexico. Accordingly, 
the following questions and exercises 
are suggested. 

(a) The Mexicans, in general, have 
for years had a feeling of distrust toward 
the United States. Why is this so? (b) 
How far back does this feeling extend? 
(c) What specific incidents can you 
name that have given rise to this feel- 
~- Sn the part of the Mexicans? (d) 
Wher did the U. S. take definite steps 
toward improving our relations with 
Mexico? (e) What do you consider to 
be the most significant of these steps 
in recent years? 

Exercises for the Entire Class 

On an outline map of Mexico locate 
the following: (a) Lower California; 
(b) Yucatan; (c) Eastern Sierra Madre 
and western Sierra: Madre mountain 
ranges; (d) the cities of Tampico, Vera 
Cruz, Mazatlan, Mexico City, Guadala- 
jara, San Luis Potosi, Monterrey. 

Consult American history textbooks, 
see index “Mexico,” and make a time 
line of the relations between the United 
States and Mexico. 


Topic for Further Investigation: 

Consult any recent high school geog- 
raphy text such as Smith, J. R., Men 
and Resources, and report to the class 
on Mexican industry. Give particular 
attention to mining. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


In this, our annual Student Achieve- 
ment Issue, there is an abundance of 
stimulating material for us in almost 
every phase of English teaching. Of 
course, appreciation and emulation will 
be the two main lessons you will want 
to emphasize, but there is also oppor- 
tunity for careful analysis of style and 
content. 

Most of the material can be used to 
arouse serious thought and discussion. 
Some of it lends itself to oral interpre- 
tation. The book reviews and litera 
articles should encourage further sade 
ing. The autobiographical sketch should 
suggest the fascination of well-written 
non-fiction. 

During the past school year you have 
undoubtedly given some attention to 
Scholastic Awards. Naturally your pupils 
will be curious, then, to read the prize- 
winning entries. They should derive a 
great deal of enjoyment from this first 


reading. Probably no attempt should be 
made to invite critical attitudes until 
later. However, when pupils have had 
time to read and digest the material, 
conduct an inforgnal discussion, allow- 
ing them to comment as they wish. 

Probably the question which will be 
asked most frequently about each of 
the prize-winning entries will be: “Why 
was this particular entry able to rise 
above all others in the same division?” 

It is in the answer to that question 
that your whole lesson lies, of course. 
And the answer is not a simple == 
matter how it ma’ at ; 
The underlying atom ppp So 
are often difficult to discover. But the 
time spent in trying to find them should 
be rewarding. 

It will ae, EN be a good idea to let 
pupils set up certain‘ criteria for each 
of the different divisions. These criteria 
should be based on the things they 
have discovered throughout the year 
about what makes a good short story, 
poem, essay, etc. You have undoubt 
mentioned many such criteria in class, 
and some of them have been empha- 
sized in Scholastic’s weekly quizzes and 
Class Activities. Then the winning en- 
tries should be examined in the light 
of these criteria for an answer to the 
question: “Why did this win?” 

A few suggestions to direct pupils’ 
thinking in each of the divisions are set 
forth below. 


Short Story 


1. From what realm is the oe taken: 


the familiar; the strange, adventurous 
or romantic; or the fantastic? 

2. Do the persons of the story 
emerge as definite characters with de- 
finable . traits which distinguish . them 
from others? 

8. Is there an underlying idea or 
theme? What is it? Is it stated in the 
story, or is it merely implied? 

4. Are certain smal] details, unim- 
portant to the narrative itself, included? 
If so, what are they and why are they 
used? 

5. Is the wording of the story fel- 
icitous—that is, does it read without am- 
biguity and with a feeling of appro- 
priateness? 

“6. Are figures of speech used? Do 
they fling themselves at you out of the 
context of the story or are they almost 
unnoticed? 

7. Do you think that the author ac- 
complished what she set out to do? 

(If these- questions are considered 
carefully and the answers arrived at 
thoughtfully, we guarantee that “And 
All Men Now Eighteen” will stack u 
favorably in comparison with a sia 
many professional short stories, 


Poetry 
Standards of poetry vary so greatly 


—and the winnin printed here 
‘are of so many different types—that it 
is difficult to arrive at a set of criteria 
which pupils may use as @ measuring- 
stick. However, here are some of the 
things which it seems reasonable to ask 


of poetry: 

1. Some degree of mechanical pro- 
ficiency—that is, if rhyme and rhythm 
are used, a reasonable amount of con- 

to the established and 
a feeling of ease and grace in the ac- 
complishment of this end; or, if in the 
free verse tradition, the skillful employ- 
ment of cadences and an effective use 
of speech rhythms. 

2. Succinctness in expression—surely 
one of the prime tenets of good poetry. 

3. A discreet and telling use of 
speech figures to serve the poetic pur- 
pose of capturing a picture in a few 
words. 

4. Sincerity and validity of feeling. 

It has been said that is “talk- 
ing, walking”—while poetry is “singing, 
soaring.” Connoisseurs of great prose 
may wish to debate the point, but the 
fact remains that unless sings 
and soars, it has little excuse for being 
poetry. Let your pupils discuss this. 
Essay 

The narrative essay is in many ways 
similar to the short story. The chief 
point of distinction, of course, is that 
an essay must be non-fiction, while a 
story may be fiction. Naturally, many 
stories are actually based on true inci- 
dents, but a fictional treatment is used. 
The suggestions to be made here about 
essays, howe@ér, may be applied to in- 
formal essays of ail types—including 


autobiography. 
1. Look for universality. Does this 
at all of us 


essay discuss something u 
ma’ a in’ our own rience! 

2. Look for sincerity. Is ‘the essay 
written in a direct, nothing-up-my- 
sleeve manner? 

3. Look for careful phrasing and 
choice of words. Are there trite phrases 
in the essay? Are things said in the 
way that will make them mest effec- 
tive? 

4. Look for genuineness and reality. 
What details convnce you that the es- 
sayist knows of what she writes? 

5. Don’t look for preaching or moral- 
izing. Good essays get their points 
across without this cheap device. Occa- 
sionally, of course, an essayist takes 
one side of a controversial issue, states 
his own opinions and beliefs flatly and 
without compromise. But this is hardly 
the same thing as clumsily underlining 
the point to the essay like an Aesop 
fable. 

When you have read and enjoyed 
this issue, we hope you will begin to 
think a little about Scholastic Awards 
for next year! It’s never too soon. 
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OFF THE PRESS - 


~ oO — 
Just S 5 William R. Wood, 
of stories articles about 
attractive for class- 
(J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, list price $1.60.) 
oO ° 
Speech: A 
Sarett, Foster, 
covering speech 
speech, and interpretive 
ton Mifflin Company, $1.84.) 


Music in American Schools, by James L. 
Mursell. Book on the teaching of music 
to its eternal values in times of 
turm 


Hiking, Camping and M , 
by Roland C. Geist. Com sie beater, 


on one of the few forms of recreation still 
available in wartime. (Harper & Brothers, 
$3. 

a eee 

Intercultural Education in American 
Schools, by Vickery and Cole. First of 
an im t series of volumes cn_prob- 
lems of race and culture, the 
Service Bureau for Int tural Education. 
Proposed objectives and methods. ( Harper 
& Brothers, $2.) : 


2 a 2 
Wartime Jobs for Girls, Mary Re- 
becca Lingenfelter, Especi 
with no special training. (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York City, $1.75.) 
2 i. oO 
Psychology You Can Use, by William H. 
Roberts. Non-technical tion of the 
work of i ( Brace 
& Co., $2.) 
(Concluded on next page) 
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THE CRITICS SAY: 


This book shows its weight as a constructive 


in a people’s peace. It should be read. 
Julius H. Klymen, 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch. 
One cannot deny the power of the indictment 
. .*. @@ unusually valuable, interesting and 
significant study. 


Walter Millis, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Books. 
At once serious and urbane .. . the author's 
fairmindedness is obvious. 


Ww Post. 
His judicious chronicle of official blindness, 
timidity, self-deception and downright nonsense 
is magnificent. 
lames H. Powers, 
Boston Globe. 


THIS BOOK FREE! 
Actual size 54%" by 744” 


“The Riddle of 
The State Department” 


(A CONDENSED EDITION WITH A NEW INTRODUCTION) 
Here is a book of timely importance to every thinking American . .~ 
who wants to know the answers to these questions: 

Who is the State Department? 

Is it helping or hindering a democratic victory? 

Is it capable of shaping a real peace after the war? 

How did American oil get into Rommel’s tanks? 

What really happened at St. Pierre and Miquelon? 

How did the State Department get Hitler's permission to send 

food to French North Africa? 

Would the problem of the State Department be solved by 

simply “tossing out the men_at the top’? 
Originally published last Fall, “The Riddle of the State Department,” 
by Robert Bendiner, created a stir in official Washington. Now we have 
printed a special, condensed edition, with a new introducton by. Mr. 
Bendiner. The book, in Reader's Digest size, is printed on white antique 
stock, and bound in an attractive three-color cover. 

Our Offer to Scholastic Readers: 


A COPY OF THIS BOOK FREE! 
with 34 WEEKS of 


Vation for only +4) 


AMERICA’S LEADING LIBERAL WEEKLY SINCE 1865 

















Use This Cccieiskinel O,der a oc 
The Nation 


Name. 





55 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me 34 weekly is- 
sues of The Nation. And send ; 
me at once a free copy of “The | “* ——State 
Riddle of the State Department.” Canadian and foreign postage, 100 extra. 
I enclose $2. 


Street 




















YOUR 

many letters we 

know that you would 

like this headline to be our 
motto for the fall term, since 
you obtain best results from 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
only when you have enough 
copies, and have them in time 
for your important opening ses- 
sions. And, like our cheerful 
chef, we are anxious to comply 
and “serve you right” with 
prompt shipments of the coming 
richly packed fall issues. é. 

However, there’s many a wartime 
created ‘slip-up ‘twixt our press 
and your desk, which can only be 
avoided by careful advance plan- 
ning by both of us. 

This means that in order for us 
to set aside your fall copies by 
planning an accurate paper -ra- 
tioned press run, you should tell 
us, now, the approximate numbcr 
of copies you'll need. And, so that 
we can mail your reserved copies 


long enough in advance to cope 
with wartime transportation delays 
and meet your deadline, send your 
tentative order today. Remember, 
our first fall issue goes to press 
right after Labor Day, before your 
order mailed when the new term 
starts could possibly reach us. 

Help us to “serve you right”—on 
time, 4 reserving your fall copies 
today. Remember, you may revise 
your advance tentative reservation 
after using three fall issues. NOW, 
while you think of it, fill out and 
mail either this handy coupon or 
the order card bound in this issue. 


We know you'll be glad you did so. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
WORLD WEEK JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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Baden-Powell, E. E. R 
cial biography of founder of Boy 
(Oxford University Press, $2.75.) 


A Second Course in Algebra, by N. J. 
Lennes. Revised edition, in continuity Wi 
A First Course in Algebra. Textbook. 
(Macmillan Company, New York City, 
list price, $1.80.) 

oO . * 

Basic Electricity, by Beauchamp and 
Mayfield. Follows War Department and 
U. S. Office of Education tions. 
(Scott, Foresman. & Co., go, list 
price, $1.60.) sot 

Fundamentals of Electricity, by Fred 
R. Miller. Pre-induction course followin 
outline issued by War Department. (D. C. 
Heath, $1.) a 

S — +. 

Handbook of Life Insurance, by Kelsey 
and Daniels. Non-technical discussion, of 
interest to teachers of social and economic 
problems. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.) 


Politics and Political Organizations in 
America, by Theodore W. Cousens. Text- 
book for course in American Political Par- 
ties. (Macmillan, $4.) 


Cooperative Effort in Schools to Im- 
prove Reading, by William S. Gray ($2) 
and Books and Library Reading for Pupils 
of the Intermediate Grades, by * a 
fLolburn ($1.50). Recent monographs. 
(University of Chicago, Department of 
Education. ) 

J - « 


Spice and Scent: Herbs in Fact and 
Fancy, by Lee Maril. For young people; 
non-technical. Complete catal rip- 
tion of each herb, together with story and 
illustration. (Coward-McCann, Inc., New 
York City, $1.75.) 


Public Affairs. Pamphlets: Workers and 
Bosses Are Human: Ecllective Bargaining 
at Work, by T. R. Carskadap (No. 76). 
Women at Work in Wartime, by Katharine 


Glover (No. 77). The Ai and To- 
morrow's World, by Waldemar Kaempf- 


ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES fert (No. 78). (Public Affairs Committee, 
TE 5-17-43 Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. ) 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES . ee SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition So -=@ # 
Q Gawd Ava, Gaye Se Children Object! by Sabra Holbrook. 
Lexpect to continue te use SCHOLASTIC Stery of community service jobs under- 
TENTATIVE BASIS giving @ the right taken by more than 3000 youngsters be- 
wien the Geet 3 leswes, “please a longing to Youthbuilders, Inc., as told by 
= © reunatelye ‘ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC _ Cags — (Viking Press, 
Teacher edition desk copy supplied with each order of 10 er more. . , ty, . 
Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. _—— eee 
Your .Community: Its Provision for 
Health, Education, Safety, Welfare, by 
Joanna C. Colcord. Of interest to teachers 
of social studies and directors of Victory 
Corps Courses in Community Service. 
( Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 
85c. ) 


City State An e* « @ 

Social Work Yearbook, 1948, edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz. Authoritative record of 
organized activities and di of na- 
tional and state agencies, (Russell Sage 
Foundatidn, $3.25.) 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 
WORLD WEEK 
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FIRST PRIZE 


PEACE - PLANS AND AMERICAN 
CHOICES, By Arthur C. Millspaugh 
(Brookings Institution). 


HE engineer, with the task of span- 

Tome a river before him, 
back and views the various possible 
locations on the banks. He has at least 
several choices. He may pick this spot 
where the river is narrow. He may 
select that one where the banks are 
more firm and broad. Perhaps the road 
would be easier to construct if the 
bridge were built over a third location. 
The significant fact remains: the en- 
gineer must make a decision. Some 
course of action must be taken. He 
cannot simply turn his back and leave 
the job to some future constructor. The 
choice must be made today! , 

Arthur C. Millspaugh, in his book, 
Peace Plans and American Choices, 
presents in clear, understandable, con- 
cise form the possible courses of action 
toward a permanent peace that we, as 
a government, may take. The roads to 
this ultimate objective are diversified 
and manifold. The criticisms and 
ments to all - Ss ae pong 
underlying causes war present 
a probes: Ghat, ac yet, no bloodshed, 
sacrifice, physical travail, nor calculat- 
ing tind been able to solve. Roger 
William Riis tells us that “war, crime 


presents the various suggestions and 
possibilities of world peace in about 
a dozen concrete propositions. He 
states the essence and essentials of 
each plan. The book is not a piece of 
ganda designed to lead the pub- 
fic in thinking a certain way. In con- 
trast, it is a sincere and successful at- 
tempt to help and encourage the av- 
erage American to think for himself. 
Brief, pointed, simply written, and at- 
tractively presented, the book aims to 
help citizens generally to see the prob- 
lem from all sides and to make their 
own reasoned choices. In outlining the 
views of nearly every major statesman 
of our day, Dr. Millspaugh exhibits 
remarkable scholarliness and supreme 
ers of logic and compilation. He 
love not quote authorities directly, nor 
does he impose his own naturally prej- 
udiced opinions upon us. However, 
he presents in slightly over a hundred 
pages the serious thinking of the world 
on this all-important subject. 

We return to our view of the wind- 
ing, ever-moving ribbon of river. Be- 
fore us stands a gigantic, steel structure. 
The engineer began with a river, a 
purpose, and a strong conviction that 
the task could be accomplished. We- 
you and I—have our situation, our pur- 
pose, and I sincerely hope that we have 
the faith to make our world a better 
place in which to live. Shall we choose 
America on its own, a British American 
Alliance, or Democratic Union? Per- 
haps a close cooperation of the United 
States would be sufficient. Or shall we 
decide upon some regional arrange- 
ment for ? Arthur C. Millspaugh’s 
book, Peace Plans and American 
Choices, provides an unmatched op- 
portunity for you and me, American 
citizens, to t this inescapable ob 
ligation to Prose: thy 

Richard E. Firth, 17 
es (1ll.) Senior High 


Teacher, Miss Sylvia Ryin 





THIRD PRIZE 


THE JUST AND THE UNJUST, By 
James Gould Cozzens (Harcourt, 


Brace). 


NE of the works that the world 
rates as “timely” is the novel, 


War is a struggle for justice, perhaps 
this novel is particularly pertinent now. 
The plot of the story runs a poor 
second in importance as the law itself 
ves front to gain the edge. With the 
of a good ventriloquist, it 

works the lips of Mr. Cozzens’ char- 
It speaks through Abner Coates, 


BOOK REVIEW AWARD 23 


up and coming young assistant to the 
D. A.; through Harry Wurts, slick coun- 
sel for the defense; through Martin 
Bunting, deliberate, restrained District 
Attorney; through the presiding Judges 
Vredenburgh and Irwin, and through 
the. wise Fatherly words of paralytic 
Judge Coates, on down through the 
meager little court clerk Joe; in other 
words through all those even slightly 
connected with the Zollicoffer murder 
trial being held in this simple county 
seat. The whole situation pleasantly 
contrasts the in-court and out-of-court 
scenes. It is much easier to understand 
the cold logic and impregnable minds 
of brilliant lawyers when you are thrust 
backstage to see them with their hair 
down. Abner Coates may make a well- 
planned opening speech, but his per- 
sonal life entertains many bewildering 
crises including a few trite ones, such 
as, “to marry or not to marry,” and “to 
be on the visible losing side or to play 
with the dirty old politicians.” Or take 
Harry Wurts. He may be a witty clown 
on a barge party, but come the cross 
examination and his sarcasm does an 
about-face. 

Where the book lacks fire and brim 
stone, its turtle pace is probably com- 
pensated by a careful, straight-forward 
analysis of America’s little guys. Abner 
Coates, head Thespian, steps from the 
chorus to lay bare his character, which 
‘is quite a character. He’s neither bril- 
liant, passionate, nor emotional. He 
wants only to hold on to integrity, 
pride, position, and love, and you must 
admit that after six hundred pages, 
such lofty scruples are likely to be- 
come a trifle ——s especially when 
he allows a beautiful girl's love to 
straggle along unheeded. Abner sus- 
pects that life is uncertain and he has 
to recoil when the county boss pinches 
his idealism. Judge Coates counsels, 
“Don't be cynical, A cynic is just a man 
who found out when he was ten that 
there wasn’t any Santa Claus, and he’s 
still upset.” Abner’s father is the source 
of most of the book’s philosophy, which 
seems to be “Make oma aware of 
the impossible and knuckle down to it.” 

Mr. Cozzens’ general foundation is 
matter-of-factness and understatement. 
He tarries shortly on description, and is 
certainly no romanticist. Whether the 
reader will be akin to this rarefied air 
depends on his individual taste, but 
we who lack the proverbial legal minds 
will be prone to find many passages 
Sluggish enough to skip in our search 
for home waters. But if you desire read- 
ing that gives neither a headache nor 
a complete —— then The Just and 
the Unjust will fill your bill adequately. 

Carolla Farris, 17 

Central High School, St. 
Joseph, Missouri 

Teacher, Miss Sylvia Meyer 




















AUTOBIOGRAPHY AWARD 


THAT WHICH REMAINS 


that my dad was different from 

other kids’ dads in that he was 
a Greek. He didn’t talk like other men. 
His accent was so heavy that other = 
ple found it hard to understand him. 
After I did start to school, I discovered 
that I wasn’t like other kids. My hair 
was dark, my skin was dark, my eyes 
were dark. 

But I didn’t mind that. Everyone un- 
derstood about Nick’s kids. They were 
half Greek, so they were expected to be 
dark. It wasn’t my physical difference 
that bothered me. There were more 
important things than the color of my 
skin—where I lived, for instance. All the 
girls at school lived up town in pretty, 
comfortable houses; but we lived north 
of the tracks in a shack—a cook shack, 
Dad called it. We had bought it when 
it was a trailer used to cook in for 
harvest hands, taken it off its wheels, 
and built lean-tos of different sizes and 
of no particular shape, against it. The 
result bore no resemblance to a house. 
Our dwelling place fitted in with those 
built of railroad ties and ‘dobes and 
shingles and tin cans. 

Realizing that we weren't like the 
families north of us, I asked Dad if we 
were like the people who lived around 
us. “No.” There was no question about 
it. “We nona live off the county. I feed 
my bebies. I nona get drunk. My bebies 
nona steal.” Then I felt Daddy’s pride 


Bu: I started school, I found 


By Gracie Piros, 16 
Scott Community High School, Scott City, Kansas 
Teacher, Faye Steiger 


creep into me and swell as it swelled 
in him. “We nona got much, Gress, 
beby, but we got a self-respeck.” Per- 
haps-I didn’t know what he meant then, 
but later I began to understand. Later 
I realized that it was Daddy’s infectious 
pride that kept the Piros family above 
the level of our neighbors. 

It was Daddy’s pride that made him 
one of the “business men” of Scott 
City. Daddy was a cook. For several 
years he cooked in a restaurant, but he 
“cunna get nowair that way.” He “got 
to git a bissness of ‘iss own. 

This business of his own was a hot 
dog wagon. He — his — about 
town sellin t dogs, chili, hot 
tamales, and pies. Everyone in Scott 
City, and a number of people who 
passed through Scott on the two high- 
ways intersecting at Main Street, knew 
Daddy and bought his food. If he 
missed a day on the street, people came 
to our house to buy, and asked about 
him. That was good for Dad; it was 
good for his A esr When they had 
gone, he would smile and pinch me on 
the cheek, or take my head in his hands 
and kiss me on both cheeks. “They lak 
ol’ Nick, eh, beby? OF Nick can cook, 
eh?” he would say. 

When [I started to school, I found 
that it wasn’t hard to keep in the upper 
part of the class. Daddy dasovesill t 
I was doing well in school. “Gressy, 
shesa smart beby,” he beamed. (All 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH AWARDS 


(ALL PRIZES IN WAR STAMPS) 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 
GRACIE PIROS, 16, Scott Com. H.S., 
Seott City, Kan. Teacher, Faye Steiger. 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 
PATRICIA BROWN, Central H.S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail 
O’Leary. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 
EDITH HANDLEMAN, 17, Penn Yan 
(N. Y.) Academy. Tehr., Hilda Streeter. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


' Evelyn Zucearo, 15, Horace Greeley 
High School, Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, 
Sylvia Kurson. 

Tomoye Hanaoka, 17, Waipahu 
High School, Waipahu, Oahu, Hawaii. 
Teacher, Mrs. Winifred W. Bowman. 


Marilyn Kemp, 16, Oak Park & 
River Township H.S., Oak Park, Ill. 
Teacher, Miss Linden. 


Bill Gettig, 16, Senior H.S., Williams. - 


port, Pa. Teachers, Miss Laubscher; 
Miss Wendle. 

Luree Smith, 16, Lincoln &HLS., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Ann Graves. 

Sheila John Daly, 15, St. Mary’s 
Springs Academy, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Teacher, Sr. M. Rosita. 

Johnny Walker, 19, Ocala (Fia.) 
H.S. Teacher, Dora Byron. 

Shirley Sykes, 17, West H.S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda Orton. 

Genevieve Flores, 17, Brackenridge 
High, San Antonio, Texas. Teacher, 
Ollie Stratton. 

Marlies Wolf, High School of Music 
and Art, N.Y.C. Teacher, Rudolf Cooper. 


Daddy's kids were his “bebies,” even 
when the oldest reached the age of 
twenty.) He was pleased when I began 
writing childish verses, and later stories. 

Daddy and I had struck up a bargain 
when we decided that I was going to 
college. He was to do his best to send 
me to college and when I was grad- 
uated, I was to take care of him. 
Neither of us guessed that he would die 
before we carry out our bargain. 

Our bargaining sounded as if there 
were no oO} members in the family. 
There were—my mother, two sisters, 
and a brother. But our deal concerned 
us only. Daddy was a cripple. When he 
was a boy in Greece he had fallen from 
the mast of a ship-and injured one leg. 
When I developed rheumatism in my 
leg, we had our lameness in common. 
He had to stand on his Rye. £ longer 
baking pies, and he had to er 
to sell them, to pay my doctor bills. 
ha ten es Loe tc joing to re- 
pay him. But my debt will 
paid. 

My love of music was probably de- 
veloped through Daddy's influence, 
though I can’t be sure. However it 
happened, we loved music er. 
We listened to the radio all 
the time he was at home; we saw all 
the musical movies that came our way. 
Aside from Jeanette MacDonald and 
Nelson Eddy, whose every picture we 
sat through twice, our favorites were 
Lily Pons and Grace Moore. 


never be 
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Right: FIRST PRIZE, $50, OILS, 
Group Il, by JOE SOLITARIO, East 
Tech, H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. (M. 








ART AWARDS 


RESENTED on this and four following 
pages are reproductions of some of the 
exciting examples of high school art which 
may be seen in Scholastic’s 16th Annual 
National High School Art Exhibition which 
opened May 9th in the Department of 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and will continue through May 30th. 
Preliminary Exhibitions were held in 
twenty leading department stores through- 
out the United States. 

The high standard of craftsmanship 
evidenced in this panorama of artistic 
achievement continues to amaze leading 
artists and educators. The unusual ability 
and the creative imagination which is 
characteristic of the Scholastic Awards 
entries was also demonstrated in the high 
school artists’ interpretation of the war 
effort in many of their entries. Out of 
scores of thousands of objects received in 
the National and the various Regional 
Exhibitions this year, some 1200 are hung 
in Carnegie Institute. 


Above Left: HONORABLE MENTION, 
$5, OILS, Group I, by CLARENCE 
BRASCH, Irvington H. S., Irvington, 
N. J. (M. Grumbacher, Sponsor) First 
displayed in New Jersey Regional Ex- 
hibition at L. Bamberger, Newark, N. J. 


Left: SECOND PRIZE, $25, OILS, 
Group Il, by MARILYN MONDSHINE, 
Midwood H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M. 
Grumbacher, Sponsor) First displayed 
at R. H. Macy & Co. im the Greater 
New York Regional Exhibition. 





Above: FIRST PRIZE, $25, PICTORIAL, Group 
II, by JIM MACHIN, Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. (American Crayon Company, Sponsor) 


Above: SECOND PRIZE, $15, 

PICTORIAL, Group Il, by 

ARTHUR “eA: Tilden H. S., 
N. . 4 


Brooklyn, American Crayon 
Ce., Sponsor) First displayed at 
R. H. Macy & Co. in Greater 
New York Regional Exhibition. 


Above: HONORABLE MENTION, $2.50, 
WATER COLOR, Group I, by VIRGIL SIMON, 
Burlington Sr. H. S., Burlington, Iowa. This pic- 
ture also won a Strathmore Supplementary 
Award. (American Crayon Company, Sponsor) 


Below: THIRD PRIZE, $10, PEN- 
CIL, Group I, by FRED NEAL, 
Jr., Morris H. S., N. ¥. C. (The 
American Pencil Company, Spon- 
sor) First displayed at R. H. Macy 
& Co. in Greater New York 
Regional Exhibition. 


Above: THIRD PRIZE, $5, FINE 
PEN, Group I, by JAMES 
HARRIS, East H. S., Des Moines, 
Tewa. (C. Howard Haunt Pen 
Co., Sponsor) First displayed in 
the Iowa Regional Exhibition 
at Yeounker’s, Des Moines. 


Left: HONORABLE MENTION, 
$2.50, PICTORIAL, Group Il, 
JOSEPH J. EBERLE, Aliquippa 
(Pa.) High School. (American 
Crayon Company, Sponsor) 
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AWARDS 


Above: FIRST PRIZE, $25, PIC- 
TORIAL, Group I, by BOB GIL- 
BERT, Clifford J. Scott H. S., East 
Orange, N. J. (American Crayon 
Co., Sponsor) First displayed in 
New Jersey Regional Exhibition at 
L. Bamberger, Newark, New Jersey. 


Below: HONORABLE MENTION, 
COLORED INKS, Group II, by 
MELVIN JONES, Case Tech. H. S., 
Detroit, Michigan. (Higgins Ink 
Company, Inc., Sponsor) 





Above: FIRST PRIZE, $25, TEMPERA, 
Group I, DORRIS HIGGINS, Roosevelt 
H. S., Fond du Lac, Wis. (American Crayon 
Co., Sponsor) First shown in Wisconsin Re- 
gional Exhibition at Schuster’s, Milwaukee. 


Above: HONORABLE MENTION, BLACK 
INK, Group II, by WILLIAM LARY, 
Macomber Voc. H. S., Toledo, Ohio. 
(Higgins Ink Company, Inc., Sponsor) 
First displayed at The Lamson Brothers 
Company Regional Show in Toledo. 


Right: SECOND PRIZE, $15, 
BLACK INK, Group I, by 
ISRAEL SCHOLATSKY, Jr. 
H. S., No. 50, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 
Sponsor) First displayed at 
R. H. Macy & Co. in Greater 
N. Y. Regional Exhibition. 





Left: HONORABLE MENTION, 


50, SCULPTURE, I, 
by ARTHUR L. ELIAS, McKees- 
port H, 8., McKeesport, Pa. 


ifr cen enemy ® tg wee $50, ADVERTISING 
American Humane Poster, 
by EVA S*HOFFMAN, Cass Technical 


School, Detroit, Michigan. (American 
mane Association, Sponsor) 


Above: FIRST PRIZE, $50, ADVERTISING 
ART, Group I, Physical Fitness Poster, by 
a! gl RAMSEY, Hamilton (Ohio) Catho- 
lic H. (National Biscuit Company, S 

sor) Firs displayed in Southern Ohio 


Regional Exhibit at Shillito’s in Cincinnati. 


hts HONORABLE MENTION, 
VERTISING ART, Group Il, 
CKREY, Sig wom (Conn.) School. 


$2.50, 

R. 
School. First 
Exhibi- 


in Connecticut 
tion at Sage-Alien, Hartford. 





‘Here’s one sacrifice that hurts 


There is one small sacrifice on the home front of this 
war that is being asked especially of you. 
The manufacture of rubber-soled canvas shoes for gym 


and outdoor sports has been stopped and you are being 
asked to go without ! 


This is-one sacrifice that Surts. For canvas shoes 
are just about as important to millions of athletes 
and sports enthusiasts, as moccasins to an Indian. 


But there is a big reason for this sacrifice. The 
reason is a matter of life and death,—pethaps to an 
older brother, or next door neighbor in the service. 


Over 3,000,000 life vests—or over 100,000 four-man 


life rafts—or over 60,000 bullet-proof gas tanks for 


FILL UP YOUR WAR STAMP BOOK—BUY 


our planes, can be made from the rubber mot being 
used in canvas shoes usually made for millions of 


boys and girls. 


The game in which these things are used is no 
sport. They play that game for keeps . . . and that’s why 
America’s younger sportsmen are gladly taking this 
sacrifice in stride. 


ANOTHER BOND FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS. 




















Above: FIRST PRIZE, $50, PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, GENERAL, Group II, by 
ALBERT SCHWAB, Overbrook H. S., 
Philadelphia, Pa. First displayed in Re- 
gional Exhibition held at Cimbel 
Brothers in Philadelphia. 


Mt right: FIRST PRIZE, $25, COS. 
TUME DESIGN, Group II, Party Dress, 
by JEANETTE STONE, Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. 


At extreme right: FIRST PRIZE, $25, 
COSTUME DESIGN, Group II, School 
Dress, by KENNETH BLOCK, Straub- 
enmuller Textile H. S., New York, N. Y. 
(American Viscose Corp., Sponsor) 
First displayed at R. H. Macy & Co. 
im Creater N. Y. Regional Exhibition. 


Below: SPECIAL HONORABLE MEN. 
TION, PHOTOGRAPHY, Group Il, 
Flashlight, by JACK TIFFANY, West 
H. S., Madison, Wisconsin. 


Art and Photography Jurors, 


1943 Scholastic Awards 


Alexander, Dr. Andrey Avinoff, Victor D’Amico, Clarence 
Carter, Frederick C. Clayter, John O’Hara Cosgrave, I, Harve Cush- 
man, Adolph Dieda, Ro B. Farnum, Baleomb Greene, Victor 
Keppler, C. Valentine og oe Larson, Robert Lepper, A. E. 
Lo Earl B. Milliette, H. M. McCully, Peter Muller-Munk, W. A. 
Readio, Owen Reed, Vee Rafdal, Valentino Sarra, Elmer Stephan, 
Ensign Edgar J. Trapp, William Zorach. 


MUSIC JURORS 


Oscar Demmler, Jacob A. Evanson, Harvey Gaul, Stanley Levin, 
Vick O’Brien. 





Above, left: THIRD PRIZE, $10, PRINTS, Group II, 
by CATHERINE McDONALD, Scott H. S., Toledo, 
Ohio. First displayed in Northwestern Ohio Regional 
Exhibition held at Lamson Brothers Co.,~Toledo, 
Ohio. Awarded $5 Strathmore Supplementary Award. 
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“-and all men” 
(Concluded) 

ing, their breath making small, white 
clouds on the air. 

The train 
Cathie saw David standing in the 
looking out at them. She 
touch Mrs. Marsh and say, 
held her 


uy 
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BE Fe 
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waved, stooping to 

window. Cathie saw 

thought she’d been en. It 
been someone else, standin i 
She waved frantically unt 

curved out of sight. 

So he was gone. He was Da 
eighteen, the boy she had knit a 
for, the one who had given 
bracelet she was wearing. David, 
eighteen, and going off to war. He 
might not come , She thought, with 
a sudden sense of maturity she had 
never known, or if he did come back, 
it would never be the same with them. 
He had left his youth—a warm, quick 
kiss on her lips, already chilled by the 


ri 
@ EER 


F2 5 
rt 


David’s parents inanely, “I didn’t really 
know it would be this cold.” 

Mr. Marsh took Cathie’s arm and held 
his wife’s hand as they walked back 
toward the station. 


Hands Off 
Soldiers at Camp Davis, N. C. really 
believe in obeying orders. A detail of 


They did. 
was: You Can't Take It With You. 


Fort Devens Digest 


OF: Ti mr: meleh 7 
see this far 
ahead? 


'm eating the right foods now! 


We are what we eat. Good health depends on the 
right foods . . . such as a whole grain cereal like 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% whole wheat made 
up into crisp, toasted biscuits, Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat brings you valuable minerals such as iron 
and phosphorus. A good source, too, of Vitamin B; 
as mature provides it. A taste you'll enjoy year after 
year. Begin serving Nabisco Shrédded Wheat—today! 


WHEN You SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
ON THE PACKAGE 
you KNOW IT Is 
THE ORIGINAL 


Th 
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Congratulations 


to the winners of the 
VENUS-SCHOLASTIC 
PENCIL DRAWING 
AWARDS 





GROUP | 


First prize, $25: WILLIAM SUHAYDA, 16, 
Weir H. S., Weirton, West Va. Teacher, 
Miss Frances E. Rothermund. . . . Second 
prize, $15: MARTIN FRIEDMAN, 17, Taylor 
Aliderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Mr. Wesley A. Mills. . . . Third prize, $10: 
FRED NEAL, 16, Morris H. S., New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. C. D. Van Benschoten. 


Honorable mentions, $5 each: 

LEONARD UDOLF, 17, Hartford H. $., 
Hartford, Conn. Teacher, Miss F. H. Bach- 
eler. . . . PHIL SAUNDERS, 16, Marion 
H. $., Marion, Ind. Teacher, Miss Grace 
Cleveland. . . . SIEGFRIED REINHARDT, 
17, Central H. $., St. Lovis, Mo. Teacher, 
Mr. M. Sloat. . . . ROBERT KORN, 17, 
Taylor Aliderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Mr. Wesley A. Mills. . . . TED 
WOLFF, 16, West H. S., Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Teacher, Miss Mabel White. 


GROUP Il 


First prize, $25: DAVID WILLSON, 17, 
East H. $., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Miss 
Agnes K. Crawford. . . . Second prize, 
$15: Dorothy M. Davicen, 16, Cass Tech- 
nical H. §$., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mr. 
R. K. Schuholz. . . . Third prize, $10: 
DAVID FINN, 18, Vashon H. S., St. Louis, 
Mo. Teacher, Mrs. L. H. Ashbrook. 


Honorable mentions, $5 each: 

GORDON McGOWAN, 16, Cass Technical 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss Eliza- 
beth Bates. . . . GEORGE TEICHNER, 17, 
Cass ya #. $., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Mr. R. K. Schuholz. . . . HERBERT SAIGER, 
17, East Technical H. 's., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mr. C. J. Bachtel. . . . WILLIAM 
SIMS, 16, West Technical H. $., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, Mr. Paul V. Ulen. .. . 
JERRY FREEDMAN, 15, Lorain_H. S., Lorain, 
Ohio. Teacher, Miss Helen Oshike. 


More artists, ar- 
chitects, engineers 
and draftsmen use 
Venus Drawing 
Pencils than any 
other make. Try 


AMERICAN PENCIL CO., NEW YORK 








SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


THIS year 42 scholarships to 


makes it impossible to _ 
are listed below as w 

alternates. In instances whine 
scholarship, the alternate will be 


art schools throughout the United States 
were made available to talented high 
Scholastic Magazine's Annual Awards. We regr 
es of the scholarship winners—but all winners 
ts who were named by the Scholarship Jury as 
ghey scholarship winner cannot accept the 


‘school seniors under the aegis of 
et that the curtailment of paper 


The Scholarship winners have all been selected on the basis of art work 
in several media—presented in~-portfolio form for the Scholarship Jury’s con- 


sideration. 


The editors of Scholastic wish to congratulate these students on, their artistic 
achievement, and to wish them continued success in their art careers. 


w 


The following boys were awarded 
Scholarships, but will be inducted into 
the Armed Forces before the opening of 
the fall term. Rather than have these 
scholarships idle for the duration, alter- 
nates, named by the Scholarship Jury, 
have been notified and will use the 
scholarships for the current year. How- 
ever, we wish to inform these — 
bound winners that everything possi 
will be done to assure the S opaey 
of these scholarships after the war. 

The editors of Scholastic wish to take 
this opportunity to congratulate these 
young men,- and to wish them good 
luck and Godspeed. 


Charles Adorney, East Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio—Scholarship to Pratt In- 
stitute. 

Don Fischer, School of the Art Inst., 
Chicago, Ill.—Scholarship to Layton School 
of Art, Wilwaukee, Wis. 

Robert Gilbert, Clifford J. Scott H. S., 
cot Oran yup 33 to Phila- 

se Scena a of Ind 


ag E. Kammer, mg FR H. S., 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Scholarship to Syracuse 
University. 

ohn Loukos, South H. $., Lima, Ohio— 
Scholarship to John Herron Art. Inst., In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

James Machin, Cass Tech. H. S., De- 
troit, Mich.—Scholarship to Art Inst. of 
Chicago. 

Gordon Mannix, Plainville (Conn.) H. S. 
—Scholarship to Parsons School of Design, 
N. Y. 

Robert L. Myers, Dormont Public 
Schools, re Pa. rg a to 
Carnegie Inst. of 

Louis Arthur Leer the Norwich 
era Free Academy—Scholarship to 

School of Art, Mass. 

Tengh So itario, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land hio—Scholarship to Buffalo. School 
of Fine Arts. 

Stein Bayside, (L. I.), H. S— 

PM ernie ron Central School of 
Art, New York. 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 


aig rd ane ee es oe Se 
2 ge, mp are x 


Virginia Bonda, Mackenzie H. $., De- 
troit, Mich.— Scholarship to Meinzinger 
School of Art, Detroit, Mich. 

Shirley Brown, Alamo Heights H. S., 
San Antonio, Texas—Scholarship to School 
of Fine and A vag nee Arts, bai Uni- 
versity of Wichita, 


Nancy ahaceal vue Waite H. S., Toledo, 
Ohio—Scholarship to Parsons School of 
Design, New York. 

Jack D. Lincoln H. S., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Scholarship to John Herron 
Art Inst., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Shulamite Dolnick, Tuley H. S., Chicago, 
Ill.—Scholarship to sche of Design in 
Chicago. 

Barbara Gill, Central H. §., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.—Scholarship to John Herron 
Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind 


Edward Guc, East Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio—Scholarship to Dayton Art 
Inst., Ohio. 

Dorothy Jane Guntheroth, Will Rogers 
H. S., Tulsa, Okla.—Scholarship to Layton 
School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Susan Harnly, Grand Island Sr. 
Grand Island, Neb.—Scholarship to a 
gie Inst. of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eva Hoffman, Cass Tech. H. S., Cleve- 
land, Ohio—Scholarship to Cleveland 
School of Art. 


‘ Bert LeRoy Jones, Dormont H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Scholarship to Cranbrook 
eae of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Ada Jean veo rat Central H. S., 
Minnea , Minn larship to Denver 
Art College, ’Colo. 

Frank Miller, Shawnee Mission H. S., 
Merriam, Kansas—Scholarship to John Her- 
ron Art Institute, Indiana , Indiana. 

Nina Naber, Richmond Sr. H. S., Rich- 

mond, Ind.—Scholarship to Art Academy 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Patricia Louise Ralston, Central H. S., 
Duluth, Minn.—Scholarship to Moore Inst. 
of ‘Art, Science; and Ind., Phila., Pa. 

Siegfried Reinhardt, Central H. S., St. 


Louis, Mo. saeco to John Herron 
Art Inst., Indianapolis, 


Bertha Rosenbaum, Cass Tech. 
Detroit, Mich. —Scholarship to Art Woke: 
League. New York. 

arriet Roth, Fairview H. S., Dayton, 
Peabody Col- 


Rowley 
Institute, Chicago, th 
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Scholarship to School of Pro- 
Art, N. Y. 
Sondin, Marshall H. S., Chicago, 
[W-Scholarship to Chicago Academy of 
rs 
Leo Storch, Long Beach (N. Y.) H. S.— 
ars. eerceeet erates 


Wa Greencastle (Ind.) H. S.— 
yh ne biked of dio kev kaa,, Chi- 


Lincoln H. S., Lincoln, 
Neb. to Chouinard Art. Inst., 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Leonard Udolf, Hartford H. S., Hartford, 


neaum and Mechanics Inst., N. Y. 

David Willson, East H. S., py! 
Mo.—Scholarship to Cleveland School, of 
Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Evelyn Woods, Wendell Phillips H. S., 
Chicago, M.—Scholarship to School of Art 


to Philadelphia 
ustrial Art. 
PD Pen rd Nutley (N.J.) H. S— 


larship to Syracuse University, N. Y. 
Louise Fox, Kirkwood (Mo.) H. S.— 


ALTERNATES 


Cara Dawson, Kirkwood (Mo.) H. S. 


N. Y. 
Leonard Udolph, Hartford (Conn.) H. S. 
Marilyn Ashley, Northrop H. S., 


wee Girls Commercial H. S., Brook- 
Dave Kaskowitz, Central H. S., St. Louis, Mo. 


QUILL AND SCROLL AWARDS 


Foi annual Journalism Awards spon- 

Gull and Sax by Scholastic and the 

Il nrg t international 

+ vant society for high school jour- 

nalists, were conducted by Professor 

Edward J. Nell, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University. 

First, second, and third prizes in each 
division consisted of $15, $10 and $5 
in War Stam espectivel In addi- 
tion, the sworn chy winners a oh divi- 
sion who are seniors in their schools 
are eligible to compete for the Quill and 
Scroll President's scholarship of two 
years’ tuition at a university school of 
journalism amounting to $500. 

Owing to limited space, it is impos- 
sible to publish any of the prize-win- 
ning journalism contributions in this is- 
pe They will appear, however, in the 

April-May issue of Quill and Scroll 

agazine, along with the lists of win- 
ners of 48 state certificates. 

News Story 

First Prize—Mildred Beekman, Lincoln 
H. S., Tacoma, Wash. 

Second Prize—Arthur Nelson, Ashtabula 
(Ohio) Senior H. S. 

Third Prize—Jean Larson, Township 

S., Evanston, Ii. 

Feature Story 


First Prize—Charlotte Woods, Town- 


a = School, Evanston, Illinois. 
ec Prize—Vincent Dow, Senior 
H. S., Boise, Idaho. 

Third Prize—Jean White and Salle Wolf, 
Senior H. S., Williamsport, Pa. 

Editorial 

First Prize—Kirke L. Mecham, Senior 
H. S., Topeka, Kan. 

Second Prize—Gwen Thomas, Senior 
H. S., Saginaw, Mich. 

Third Prize—Charles Greenblatt, Shore- 
wood H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Interview 
First Prize—William Epperson, Central 
H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 
Second Prize—Tom Abbott, Proviso 
Township H. S., Junction City, Kans. 
Third Prize—Lois LaShelle, Senior H. S., 
Junction City, Kansas. 


Column 
First Prize—Charles Greenblatt, 
wood H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Second Prize—Jerry Lowenstein, Wash- 
ington H. S., Danville, Va. 
Third Prize—Jack Lynch, Washington 
H. S., Two Rivers, Wis. 


Sports Story 
First Prize—Dick Portwood, Jefferson 
H. S., San Antonio, Texas. 
Second Prize—Robert McNutt, 
H. S., Omaha, Neb. ° 
Third Prize—Bob Ashe, Senior H. S., 
Burlingame, Calif. 


Shore- 


South 








Congratulations to Martin Te ger 


METROPOLITAN VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


«+. On winning figst prize for photography by artificial 

light in the Scholastic Annual Awards with this photo 

that has both human interest and a real wartime message: 
Buy war savings stamps and bonds 


After the war G-E 
photo lamps will be 
with you again; at 
present, their sale is 
restricted by WPB 


GE MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


& 











Concraruarions! 


We are proud and gratified that so 
many fine entries were submitted in 
the Scholastic Awards contests spon- 
sored by The American Crayon Com- 
pany. To the winners, our congratu- 
lations and best wishes for contin- 
tinued success. 


W@/NNERS TEXTILE AWARDS 


First Prize—$25 each 
CHARLES VOGELSTEIN, New York, N. Y. 
VERA WHITE, New York, N. Y. 
Second Prize—$15 each 
DOROTHY VAN (tUVANEE, Doylestown, Pa. 
AURORA GRIMALDI, New York, N. Y. 
Third Prize—$10 each 


JOHN KRIENITZ, Manhattan, Kan. 
MARTHA L. PORTERFIELD, Wichita, Kan. 


Alseo—10 Honorable Mentions—Prang Textile Color 
Kit each 


WINNERS PICTORIAL ART 


First Prize—$25 each 
DORRIS HIGGINS, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 
JIM MACHIN, Detroit, Mich. 
BOB GILBERT, East Orange, N. J. 
SIMON HIRSCH, New York, N. Y. 
Second Prize—$15 each 
RICHARD D. LESH, Omaha, Neb. 
RICHARD PRITIKIN, Minneapolis, Minn. 
JOAN C. SIEGFRIED, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ARTHUR OKUN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Third Prize—$10 each 


JOHN TYLER, Richmond, Va. 

DOLORES F. MATTISON, Greeley, Colo. 
CHARLES HOUCHINS, Staunton, Va. 
RICHARD PRITIKIN, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Also: 40 Honorable Mentions—$2.50 each 


TO ALL WHO SUBMITTED ENTRIES 

evr congratulations, too, on the ex- 
cellence of the entries submitted. May 
you have better luck next time. You 
can maintain and improve the stand- 
ards of your work by using OLD FAITH- 
FUL Products, PRANG Textile Colors, 
PRANG Water Colors, PRANG Tempera, 
Crayonex, Pastellos. 








MUSIC AWARDS 


HE versatile Muse of Music has 

had a busy season in high school 
music departments eras t the 
country with the result that some 
amazing talent has put in an appear- 
ance in Scholastic Magazine's 
Seventh Annual Award for Music. 

Again this year the Music Division 

e Awards is sponsored by the 

RCA Victor Company. Over $200 in 
cash prizes were offered to talented 
high school students who have 
demonstrated unusual ability in 
composing. 

Below, we present the winners in 
the 1948 Scholastic Awards Music 
Division. The variety of techniques 
expressed by the young composers, 
and the depth of feeling expressed in 
their work delighted the jurors. The 
editors of Scholastic congratulate the 
winners. 


1. Song for solo voice (any voice) with 
original paniment 


First Prize: $35. Ben Johnston, Jr., 
4407 W. Franklin Street, Richmond, 
Va. “Homeward.” 


No second prize awarded. 


\ Third Prize: $10. Meredith Norcross, 
16, Classical H. S., Worcester, Mass. 
Teacher, A. W. Wassel. “The Evening 
Star.” 

Honorable Mention: Mary Bernardine 
Connors, 17, John M H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Morris Hutch- 
ins Ruger. “Morning Prayer.” 





2. Composition for solo instrument 
(any instrument) with piano accom- 
paniment. 


First Prize: $35. Barbara Randall, 
M8 yey Marshall H. S., Los Angeles, 
Teacher, Morris Hutchins Ruger. 
“Romance for Violin and Piano, No, 1.” 


Second Prize: $20. Warner Neil 
Shilkret, 18, H. S. of Music and Art, 
N. Y. C. “Romanza in F for French 
Horn.” 

No third prize awarded. 

Honorable Mention: Louis Gordon, 
17, Beaumont H. S., Beamont, Texas. 
“Introduction and Rondo for Violin and 
Piano.” 


3. Piano solo. Any style or. rhythmic 
movement. 


First Prize: $35. Donald Waxman, 
17, Baltimore City College H. S., Balti- 


more, Md. Teacher, Mr. Penta. “A Gay 
March.” 
Second Prize: $20. Ben Johnston, 
r., 4407 W. Franklin St., Richmond, 
fa. “Fugue in D Minor.” 


Third Prize: $10. Frank er, 
ee te ee eacher, 
B. Oppecker. “Victory Prelude.” 


Honorable Mention: Sele E. 


Tweedy, 16, Hays (Kans.) H. S. “Fan- 
tasie Dolorosa.” 


Honorable Mention: Louis Gordon, 
17, Beaumont (Tex.) H. S. “The 
Beaumont H. S. Victory Corps March.” 


4. Part-song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices with piano accom- 
paniment. 


No or honorable mention 
PR TR pe 


5. Part-song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices without piano accom- 
paniment. 

No prizes awarded. 


Honorable Mention: Martin J. Eshel- 
man, 16, Reading (Pa.) Sr. H. S. “My 
God, How Endless Is Thy Love.” 


6. Composition for not more than six 
instruments. ; 

First Prize: $35. Robert E. Tweedy, 
16, Hays (Kans.) H. S. “Cedar Bluffs.” 
(String Quartet) 

Second Prize: $20. Arthur - : 
30 Bridge St., Bergenfield, N. J. (String 
Quartet) “Quartet in E-Flat.” 

Third Prize: $10. Warner Neil Shil- 
kret, 13, H. S. of Music and Art, N. Y. 
C. “Elegy.” (String Quartet) 

Honorable. Mention: Adrian Pas- 
kowitz, 16, Point Loma H. S., Mission 


Honorable Mention: Howard M. 
Schulman, 15, H. S. of Music and Art, 

Y. C. “Dirge.” 

Honorable Mention: Meyer Kupfer- 
man, 16, H. S. of Music and Art, N. Y. 
C. “Andante for Strings.” 

Honorable Mention: Allan Blank, 16, 
H. S. of Music and Art, N. Y. C. 
“Second Movement of Concerto Grosso 
for Strings.” 

All students who won Honorable 
Mention in the Music Division wil! 
receive the Victor Book of the 
Opera from the of the 
music division, RCA Victor Com- 
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PRIZE WINNERS 


1—Fiest Prize, $50: Joan C. Siegfried, 18, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Wesley 


, $15: Amo E. Sternglass, 16, 
, N. Y. Teacher, Eliza- 


11—Thied Prize, $15: Steve Magada, 17, Chaney 
H. S., Youngstown, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs. M. Cost. 


2—Pictorial 
(The American Crayon Company 
Gudatia3) 
A—Water Color or Tempera 
Group I 


17—First Prize, $25: Dorris Higgins, 17, Roose- 
velt H. S., Fond du Lac, Wis, Teacher, Jean Tack. 
18—-Second Prize, $15: Richard D. Lesh,* 15, 
Benson H. S., Omaha, Neb. Teacher, Miss J. 


Shively. 
19—Third Prize, $10: John Tyler, 13, East End 
kB. Sy Rie. Wh, Tea, Coteten Bet 


Group II 


30—First Prize, $25: Jim Machin, 18, Cass 
Tech. H. §&., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Don A. 
Brackett. 

31—Second Prize, $15: Richard Pritikin, 16, 
Washburn H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
Marion T; ¥ . 

32—Third Prize, $10: Dolores F. Mattison, 18, 
Greeley (Colo.) H. S. Teacher, Margaret E. Martin. 


45—Third Prize, $10: Charles Houchins, 14, Vir- 
ginia School for Deaf, Staunton, Va. Teacher, 


SSrtt 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO with a 
guy like this? He’s a natural born 
ball player. He’d be tops if he 
tried hard enough. But he just 
hasn’t learned how important 
training and proper nourishment 
can be to an athlete’s career. For 
one thing, he rates a razz from us 
for being a full-fledged ““Break- 
fast Dodger.” Wouldn’t you think 
somebody would tell him the facts 
about Wheaties — “Breakfast of 
Champions?” 

You see,.a good nourishing 
breakfast belongs on every ath- 
lete’s daily schedule. That’s espe- 
cially true today when we all want 
to be in top shape to help our 
country. And could you ask for a 


Breakfast Dodger 


strikes out! 


better training dish than the one 
which hundreds of famous ath- 
letes swear by? It’s that nourish- 
ment winner, a big bowlful of 
Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champi- 
ons,” with plenty of milk or cream 
and fruit. 

Here’s real food power for you, 
including all the well known es- 
sential nourishment of real whole 
wheat. Wheaties are a true whole 
grain cereal, extra valuable in 
wartime because we've got to 
count pretty heavily on whole 
grain foods-to help keep us going 
till victory. 

How about a “Breakfast of 
Champions” for you tomorrow 
morning? Now that we all want 
to deliver champion performance 
every day, you owe yourself a real 
training breakfast dish from now 
on. Get ties from your gro- 
cer today. Bas are made by 

M 


General Mills, Inc. 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions™ are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 











8—Drawing Inks, Black and Greer 3 


Colored ' ww rig a ny o Tesckes 


(Higgins Ink Co., Inc., sponsors Classifi- fo 


cation 8) PaO Third Prine, (40: Arnold Naleson,' 14, 
Stamford (Conn.) H. §. Teacher, ‘Maye Sorgman. 


4—Pencil Drawings 
Grovur I The American Pencil sponsors 


Classification 4 
60—First Prize, $25: William aE 16, W 
H. &., ee ad . Frances : Gaovr I 


R 5 
TO~Second Fria, #18; Anthony C. Repo 18 Friend. 93—First $25: William Suhayde? 
. Wi Va. = 


A—Colored Inks 


ee * .. Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Wesley A. Mills. 
Ti—Third Prize, See Sa ame Ke oe 
eons See =. 8., Englewood, N. J. Teacher, cute ee Tee 
Evalyn Robbins. 8 Willetts. Wester A. Mle 
: $10: Fred 16, Mortis 


HS. N.Y. G. Tesch, tem. ©. . Van Ben- 
schoten. 


Grovr I 


101—First Prine, $25: David Willson, 17, East 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Agnes K. Craw- 


ee $15: Dorothy M. Davison, 16, 
Cass Tech. ., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, R. 
Schuholz. 


103—Third Prize, $10: David Finn,* 18, Vay 
hon H. S., St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. L. H. 
Ashbrook. 


5—Pen Drawings 
(The C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. sponsors 
Classification 5) 











“YES, LET’S TRY THAT COLD 
DRINK, COCA-COLA. A—Lettering 
“SAY, ARE YOU AS ' » COCA- 
THIRSTY AS AM?” Be ‘cone’ THEY Grour I 
See, Seite, ale CALL IT. 100—First Prise, $25: Mary Knapp, 17, Liberty 


Memorial H. S., Lawrence, Kan. Teacher, Dorothy 
Wilson. 


110—Second Prize, $10: on hoe, © 17, East 





“/ SAY, IT’S A 
THIRST-QUENCHER.” 





Pine Third Prine, 8 gy 


“One of the things you read velt Jr, H. S., Chicago, Til. Teacher, Minnie 8. 
Stroscher. 


Mex “GREAT! LEAVES You | about in the news is how 
Hes) FEELING REFRESHED | ®- A. F. boys training in this B—Fine Pen 


AND TASTES A BIT ‘aitiee’ of voy ra ae Gaour I 
OF All RIGHT. ME} covered its goodness for 11b-—Firet Prine, @25: Betty L.. Kean, 17, Hust 
~e FOR COKE.” | the first time. Like you, they ington (W. Va.) East H. S. Teacher, Ruth Schle- 


gel. 
116—Second Prize, $10: William - gral is 
welcome that distinctive wan a ee | ag 


113—Second Prize, 
= Sem & Se Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy 
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Group II 


129—First Prize, $25: Marjorie Mermelistein, 17, 
Wash. Irving H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Sarah A. 
Slotkins, 

PE a $15: LeRoy Foster, 17, Cass 
Tech. .» Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Dorothy D. 
a 

131—Third Prize, Mg Catherine eg! 17, 
Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, . Grace 
Dean, 


7—Design for Fabrics 
Group I 


137—First Prize, $25: Helen Meissner, 17, Read- 
ing (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. L. M. Loue. 

138—Second Prize, $15: John Biello,? 16, Bay- 
side H. S., Flushing, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Anna 
C. Butler. 

139—Third Prize, $10: June Jenkins, 17, LaFay- 
ette H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Weiffenbach. 

Group Il 


145—First Prize, See Katherine Vogt, 18, Villa 
Maria Academy, . ©. Teacher, Mother St. 
Jane. 

146—Second Prize, $15: Constance Delfino, 18, 
Girls Com. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 
Jenny G. Morse. 

147—Third Prize, $10: Baul Bean, 16, Rule H. 
S., Knoxville, Tenn. Teacher, Scales. 


8-A—Costume Design 
(The American Viscose Corporation spon- 
sors Classification 8-A.) 
A-—Two Piece Suit 


ita (Kan.) H. §. East. Teacher, 


Gladys L. Bate. 


Grovur II 


156—Fiest Prize, $25: Amelia Rizza, 18, Strau- 
benmuller Textile H. S.. N. Y. C. Teacher, Mrs. 


Connery. 
157—Second Prize, oe & oy Se, B. Oe 
Tech. H. $&., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Bernadine 
Sether, 

158—Third Prize, Margaret Campbell, 16, 
” Alvernia H. S. Chicewo, Til” Teacher, Sister M. 
Helena, 


First Prize, 
Coat Harold H. Ritwp, Strau- 





PRIZE WINNERS in snc 


‘| Costume Design Division of the 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


First Prize, Group 1 
\ School Dress, by Frances Swahey, 
Immaculata High School, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 


Group 2 > 


Textile High School, 


New York, N.Y. 


@ GROUP 1—Students with 5 hours or less art study per week 


First Pri Sapo ginee oni, $25—Bette Rheet, Broadway H.S., outs, Wash. 
$10—Virginia Bonda, Mackenzie HS., Detroit, M 
Peet —. Wichita H5S., Bast, Wi Wichita, iy 
t dress, $25—Frances Swahey, Immaculata H. S., Chicago, IIL 
Sona Prize, $10—Helen sn Armatrong, Berkeley H5S., “Berkeley, Calif. 
Third Prize, $5— iting H.S., Whiting, Ind. 
First Prize, coat, $25— m Mason, Central H. ‘5. of Needle Trades, “x York, N. ¥, 
Second Prize, $10—Inez ° * 
Third Prize, $5—Shirley A . Menk, Wilson H.S., St. Paul, Minn. 


@ GROUP 2—Students with more than 5 hours art study per week 


First Prize, two piece suit, $25—Amelia Rizza, Straubenmuller Textile H.S., New York, N. ¥. 
Second one $10—Betty Fischer, Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 
$5—Margaret Campbell, Alvernia H.S., Chicago, Ti. 
First dress, $25—Kenneth Block, Straubenmuller Textile H.S., New —“* pa ¥Y. 
$10—Frances Locascio, Strau uller Textile H.S., New York, N 
Third Prine $5—Wilma Skender, Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 
First Prize, party dress $25—Jeanette Stone, Cass Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Fras, 510—Glora Baff, Beverly Hills H.S., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Prize, $5—Lois Lawson, Cass Technical H. g., Detroit, M Mich. 
First Prize, coat, $25—Harold H. Ritwo, Straubenmuller Textile H.S., New York, N. Y. 
Secead Bane, $10—Betty Jane Smarik, Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 
ary hbiog $5—Grace ettler, Straubenmuller Textile HS.. New York, N. Y. 
Specal Award, $5—Adella Katz, Morse Girls’ Vocational H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN® Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Providence, R. 1.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U. &, Pat. Of. 

















son, 
170—Third Prize, $5: Shirley A. Menk, 18, W: 
son H. S., St. Paul, Minn. Teacher, M. Pleason. 


Gaovur II 


171—First Prize, $25: Harold H. Ritwo, 19, 
Stravbenmuller Textile H. S.. N. Y¥. C, Teacher, 
Mrs. Connery. 
172—Second Prize, $10: Betty Jane Smarik,? 13, 
So Soe Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Berna- 


173—Third Prize, $5: Grace Nettle?, 16, Strav- 
benmuller Textile H. S.. N. Y¥. C, Teacher, Mrs. 
Connery. 


e 


8-B—Costume Design 
Re-designed Garment 
Group I 


174—First Prize, $25: Margaret Guerrant, 17, 
Beaumont (Tex.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs, Eva Herbert. 
175—Second Prize, $10: Pat Jaquith, 17, John 
= nectar ge Pex tn, --- dell 


eyraa-Thied Prize, $5: Adella Katz, 18, Morse 
Voc. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa, Teachers, Miss Kunde 
and Miss Miss McCloskey 


9—Advertising Art 
A—General 
Group I 


176—First Prize, $25: Charles Wollowitz, 15, 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Leon Friend. 

177—Second Prize, $10: Lois Mendenhall, 14, 
St. Mary’s Academy, Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, 
Sr. M. Dolorita, O.S.F. 

178—Third Prize, $5: George Fox, 17, Abraham 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Leon 
Friend. 


Group II 


184—First Prize, $25: Robert K. Sterner, 17, 
Cass Tech. H. S., Detroit, Mich, Teacher, Mary 


L. Davis. 
185—Second Prize, $10: Lindy Rodriguez, Dob- 
bins Voc. H, S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Harry 


186—Third Prize, $5: Victer Nosek, 19, New- 
— Y.) Free Academy. Teacher, Irene Mc- 


B—Physical Fitness Poster 


(National Biscuit Company sponsors 
Classification 9B 


Group I 


193—First Prize, $50: David mer 17, Hamil- 
|tom Catholic H. S., Hamilton, Ohio, Teacher, 
David Rand. 
194—Second Prize, $25: Lawrence D, Zink, 16, 
‘ ; Teacher, David Rand. 
Maybe you're having your picture taken, to send to on & 2. —r Lm ee Bas eh 





him — if so, don’t forget your Dura-Gloss — you want 


your fingers to look beautiful! And whatever you're Gaour I 

doing these days, Dura-Gloss on your fingers will help ,. R., nS. ee tae: : J. : " Leroy) dare 
: yay a Pe Davis, 

you do it better. Its brilliance and sparkle makes you . rus $25: George Teichner, 17, 


200—Second Prize, 
look your best, makes you feel better. Every girl who ia Poe ‘ae Tech, H. S., Detroit, Mich, Teacher, Mary 
uses Dura-Gloss, says she gets a lift from it. It stays Ee 201—Third Prize, $15: Joseph Bommarita, 17, 
P P ie Cass Tech, H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teachet, Mary L. 
on your nails better, too, because of its special ingre- . Weeks, 


dient, Chrystallyne. It’s at all cosmetic counters, 10¢. C—Asmerioén Jiventae ‘Poster 


(American Humane Association sponsors 


DURA-GLOSS NAL POLISH | ors sn 


Cuticle Lotion 


Polish Remover 
lor 
Ovra-Coat foonsed eel t Sx ° 
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Peabody H. &., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Jean 
Thobura. 


209—Third Prize, $15: on ES Semen 
(N. ¥.) H. S. Teacher, Miss Merritt. 


Grovr II 


2- Poe  SS Sa 18, Cass 
Tech. H. &., Detroit, Mich. T , Mary L. 
Davis. 

212 Second Prine, #25: Dorothy Lee, 1 > Cage 
Tech. H. & Se ink Tee Mes 
Davis. 

oe ee ae oo New- 
bene es Y.) Free Academy. >> Lrene 


Protection of Children 
Gaovur I 


215—First Prize, $50: Jeanette Andriotis, 15, 
ae (N. Y.) Free Academy. Teacher, Irene 


216—Second Prise, $25: Carter Lenham, 14, 
Upper Darby Jr. H. S., Drexel Hill, Pa. Teacher, 


Mr. Huey. 
217—Thied Prize, $15: Dave Sanford, 17, Beau- 


mont (Tex.) Sr. H. &. Teacher, Lorene David. 


Grovr II 


219—First Prize, $50: vom Versa,: 17, Cass 
Mary L. 


ar sol eke eee 
L. 


221—Thied Prise, $15: ea 8., 
McKeesport, Pa. Teacher, J. E. Ference. 


10—Sculpture and Ceramics 
A—Sculpture 


Group I 


223—First Prize, $25: William Bellard, 18, S. J. 
Tilden H. §., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Hy Frei- 


licher, 

224—Second Prize, | oer Martin Friedman, 17, 
Taylor Allderdice H. §., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Wesley A. Mills. 

225—Third Prize, $10: Marian on 


Midwood H. Sq Brook, N.Y. Teaches, Me 


peter 


234—First Prize, Arthur Okun, 16, §. J. 
Tilden H. 8, Brokiye, N.Y. Teacher, Hy Frei- 
235—Second Prize, $15: Robert Di 

15, H. S. of Music & Art, N. Y. C. Teacher, H. A, 
Bloomstein. 


236—Third Prise, $10: Randall McClelland, 17, 
Fairview H. $., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Winifred 


B—Ceramic Sculpture 
Gaovur I 


247—First Prize, $25: Robert L. Myers, 18, Dor- 
mont (Pa.) H. 8. Teacher, Wm. E. Reed. 
prt sn Aa} Soya nenatertay 16, 
ad nodes ees MRE 


“sco-vaiie ea; Gis Judi Wine, 18 We 
chita H. S. East, Wichita, Kan. Teacher, Miss 


Gladys Baté. f 
Gaovur II 


257—First Prize, $25: Douglas Donkin, 19, Col- 
kaweed Si. 6, Clomid, Otis, Teaches, J. © 


258—Second Prise, $15: Betty A. Blakeslee, 16, 
Andrews School for Girls, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Teacher, Katherine McKee. 

259—Third oe Re Fe ~ Br 
(Conn.) H. S. Teacher, Frances Bachelor. 
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Grovr II 


201—First Prize, $25: Helen Cohen, 12, P. &. 
60, N. Y. C. Teacher, F. K. Mason. 

292—Second Prize, $15: Sonia Popper, P. S$. 60, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, F. K. Mason. 

283—Third Prize, $10: Marion Fertitta, Abraham 
Limscoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, R. Raff- 
mar. 


12—Textile Decoration 


(The American Crayon Co. sponsors 
Classification 12) 


Group I 


200—First Prize, $25: Charles Vogelstein, 17, 
Straubenmuller Textile H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, 
300—Second Prize, $25: Dorothy Van Luvanee, 
16, Doylestown (Pa.) Borough H. S. Teacher, 
Melba Lukens. 

285—Third Prize, $10: Bernice Diderrich, 17, 
S., Manhattan, Kan. Teacher, Jessie L. Dobson. 








Bringing them back alive 


mer with more good pictures than 


re ot em 
many swell pictures as you ever 
... but you'll have to make every 
shot count! 
Remember—the Army and Navy 
and Industry need a lot of film. 


So, don’t take pictures helter- 
skelter and get three or four “dead” 
ones in each roll. That's waste! In- 
stead, take your time. Make sure of 
your picture before you shoot. See if 
you can’t get eight perfect pictures 
out of every roll of film. 

You'll probably end up the Sum- 


ever before ... and on fewér rolls of 


film! 

Of course, you'll want to use the 
only film that’s guaranteed: “Pic- 
tures that satisfy or a new roll free!” 
—Agfa Ansco Film. Ask for it by 
name. 





Agfa Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 











Keep your eye on Ansco—first with the finest 
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Grovr II 


307T—Firet Prize, $25: Vera White, 18, Strauben- 
muller Textile H. 8. N. Y¥. C. Teacher, Mr. 


Pignard. 
308—Second Prize, $15: Aurora Grimaldi, 16, 

Straubenmuller Tex. H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, 

Mr. Pignard. 

309—Third Prize, $10: Martha L. Porterfield, 16, 

Wichita (Kan.) H. S. North. Teacher, Margie 

Goodwin. 

13—Mechanical Drawing and 

Design 

(Higgins Ink Co., Inc. sponsors Classifi- 
cation 13) 


Project No. 1 
315—First Prize, $25: Romes Gaumond, 18, Wm. 
Hall H. S., West Hartfortl, Conn. Teacher, A. R. 


Reinhart. 
316—Second Prize, $15: Robert Lorentson, 17, 





MONG the M. Grumbacher 
Memorial Awards given this 
year, some of the most valuable were 
not listed. One of them is training. 
Training in doing one’s best work; 
training in patience and persistence; 
and, above all, training in the use 
of art’s tools. 


For, in painting, as in all truly skilled 
work, it pays to know your tools— 
and to learn early what the experi- 
enced craftsman knows so well: that 
only with the best material can one 
do his best work. 


Many students, for example, learned 
from actual practice why leading art- 
ists insist upon Grumbacher “Pre- 
tested” Oil Colors. They learned the 
difference that these colors make in 
ease and skill in painting. And, just 
as important, they giscovered the 
fun of painting with Grumbacher 
quality artists’ material. Eventually, 
we hope that all will benefit from 
the experience and effort that have 
gone into the making of this material. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th St., New York 


md oe 








SRP CRRE. 





Wm. Hall H. 8., West Hartford, Conn. Teacher, 
A. R. Reinhart. 
317—Second Prize, $15: ee 
Wm. Hall H. S., West Hartford, Conn. Teacher, 
A. R. Reinhart. 


Project No. 2 


322—First Prize, $25: Robert .L. Rema 16, 
Wm. Hall H. S., West Hartford, Conn. Teacher, 


A. R. Reinhart. 
323—Second Prize, $15: George N. Bowers, Jr., 
West Hartford, Conn. 


17, Wm. Hall H. S., 
Teacher, A. R. Reinhart. 
324—Third Prize, $10: John Gibson, 17, New 
Bedford (Mass.) Voc. H. S. Teacher, Harold Ken- 
worthy. 
Project No. 3 
328—First Prize, $25: William Craig, East Hart- 


ford (Conn.) H. S. Teacher, R. Aurell. 
329—Second Prize, $15: Charles E. W. Rehmer, 


. F. Malley. 
330—Third Prize, $10: Wilson paren. 15, 
Refine Saae &, Bs, & 


14—Photography 
A—General 


Group I 


331—First Prize, $50: Gloria Buchah,* 15, St. 
Jean Baptiste School, N. Y. C. Teacher, Sr. Ger- 
 e 


$25: Lewis L. Casor,* 14, 
Weedinahes (Ti G8. Teschn, tee Maw 
berg. 


333—Third Prize, $15: Robert Burns,* 14, Struth- 
ers (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Myron Case. 


Group Il 
340—First Prize, $50; Albert Schwab, 17, Over- 
i . Bristol. 


342—Third Prize, $15: Robert L. Nowdorski, 17, 
Fordson H. S., Dearborn, Mich. Teacher. A. 
Hughes. 


B-—Artificial 
(The General Electric Co. sponsors 
Classification 14B) 


Group I 


349—First Prize, $50: Martin Iger, 15, Met. Voc. 
H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, M. J, Saltzman. 
350—Second Prize, oo a a 
Met. Voc. H. S., N. ¥. C. Teacher, Mr, Hertzig. 
351—Third Priae, $15: Robert Burns,* 14, 
Struthers (Ohio) H. S8.: Teacher, Myron Case. 


Group II 


354—First Prize, $50: Jack Tiffany,* 17, West 
Hi. S., Madison, Wisc. Teacher, Mabel White. 
355—Second Prize, $25: Ben Mitchell, 17, George 
Washington H. S., N. Y. C. Teacher, Mr. Hurwitz, 
356—Third Prize, $15: Orville S. Wilson, 17, 
Albuquerque (N. M.) H. S. Teacher, Allen B, Wil- 
liams. 


C—Filashlight 
(The Kalart Company sponsors 
Classification 14C) 


Group I 


367—First Prize, $25: Phillips Butler,* 15, Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Central H. S. Teacher, W. S. Davis. 

368—Se: * Prize, $15: a Scherr, 15, Bain- 
bridge H. S., Richmond, V. 

se rhbd ” Prize, $10: LeRoy oo 6 Came Je. 
H. S. 117, N. Y¥. C. Teacher, Alfred D. 


Grovp II 


A ge Prize, $25: Jack Sa 17, West 
. Wis. Teacher, Mabel White. 
ell Joe Karr, 18, Edwin 
Daly ana S., Dette, Mich. Teacher, M. Stein. 
374—Third Prize, $10: Hugh R. Wahlin,** 17, 
West H. S., Madison, Wis. Teacher, Mabel White, 


Nera Pope at Pete oa ie 





NOTE: Owing to shortage of paper, 
the “Honorable Mentions” and other 
work displayed in the T6th National 
High Schoel Exhibition are not included 
in the foregoing list. A complete cata- 
logue will be sent to teachers of stu- 
dents whose work was accepted for 
display in the Exhibition. These stu- 
dents may receive a free copy for 
themselves upon request. Additional 
copies of the catalogue are available at 
5 cents each. Address Scholastic, 220 
East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 











CONGRATULATIONS 
TO THE 
WINNERS! 


Kalart extends its congratula- 
tions to all the participants in 
the Annual National Scholastic 
Awards Competition. 


To those who almost won— 
better luck next year! 


Your dealer—today—may have 
some Kalart precision equip- 
ment on hand. If he has— 
provide yourself with Kalart 
and make sure of getting the 
picture every time. The Kalart 


Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


Focus and flash 
with KALART! 

















FREE Catalog 
Reasonable 


trom SS< up. 
Dogt.P. Arts Go., Rochester, . ¥. 








art 


— 
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SCHOLASTIC AWARDS WINNERS 


Additional prize-winners in the Literary Division of Scholastic Awards, 
not listed with their respective departments, are as follows. All prizes in- 
dicated are paid, not in cash, but in War Bonds or Stamps. 
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the Protective Tariff.” Teacher, Alice 
L. Vail. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 


EDWARD S. DANIELS, Reoting 
Pa.) Sr. H. S. “The Dunkirk Epic. 
‘eacher, Mildred E. Runyeon. 


ESSAY AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 


SALLY ANN DIXON, 16, Tucson 
(Ariz.) H. S. “Forever and a Day.” 
Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


BUDDY MARTIN, 16, Thos. Jeffer- 
gon H. S., Port ur, Texas. “One 
Night Stand.” Teacher, Mildred Yates. 


THIRD PRIZE: $25 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 


Richard Lassell, 17, Central H. S.., 
i Minn. Teacher, Abigail 


Michael Ikezawa, 16, McKinley H. S., 
Honolulu, T. H. Teacher, Mrs. M. Evans. 


Walter Kilrain, H. S. of —— 
a Teacher, Dr. Isabelle 
S. Gordon. 


Donald Buzard, 17, Central H. S., St. 
Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 
Irene Ozerkoff, 17, 
(Wash.) H. S. Teacher Belle McKenzie. 
Shirley Schwartz, 17, Central H. S., 
a Minn. Teacher, Abigail 
Marjorie Powell, 16, Missoula (Mont.) 
County H. S. Teacher, Helen K. Fink. 
Eileen O'Neil, 17, eee (Pa.) H. 
8. Teacher, Mildred E. yeon. 
Irene Ww: 17, eniines Hill 
H. S., N. Y. C. encher, Mr. Dann. 
Violet Fidel, 15; New Utrecht H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Ida Olliffe. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Verna Rea Skidmore, 14, Crestline 
H. S. Teacher, Elizabeth 


16, Woodrow Wilson 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, N. J. 


“Cy ynthia Smith, 14, Wm. Winlock Mil- 
ler H. S., Olympia, Wash. Teacher, C. 
he x. Brown, 16, Edwin Denby H. 

Roger 
S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Jackson L. 
Rosecrance. 


Marguerite Lowell, 16, St. Michael’s 
Soc Tam, Tenn, Calientes 


Virginia Auble, -16, Proviso H. S., 
Xie Reston, T6. bomen C 
Ala 16, Belleville (N. 
J.) H. S. Teacher, Rush. 
He nee Sore 


Miss 
1 4 H. 
Zerr, 16, Boats, Hi. s., 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Edith Handleman, 17, Penn Yan (N. 
Y.) Academy. Teacher, Hilda E. Streeter. 

Raymond K. Levan, 17, Reading 
(Pa.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Mildred E. 
Runyeon. 

Betty Walker, 15, Lincoln H. S., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Elizabeth 
Graves. 
anit. ane Py * mpecenie 

ont. aunty H. S, Teacher, Helen 
SECOND PRIZE: $10 K. Fink. 


ROBERT ALAN SCHAEFFER, 17 William Fellner, 17, Sr. H. S., Ben- 
Tucson, (Ariz.) H. S. “Free ‘Trade vs. (Continued on next page) 


CURRENT EVENTS 
AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 


ROGER KUNTZ, 17, Point Loma H. 
“Desert Warfare.” 








ist Prize, Group 1, Class 3 B. Black Ink. Done on 
No. 73 Strathmore Drawing Board 


HERE may be many reasons why these 

drawings won 1st Prizes in the igth 
Annual Scholastic Awards. Some critics may 
stress composition, others technique. Still 
others would emphasize values. But all 
critics would see in them the skillful use of 
that important element in all drawings: 
paper. In each drawing “paper is part of the 


Ist Prize, Group 1, C 3 A. : ” 
- = picture”’—and Strathmore Paper was used. 


Colored Inks. Done on Strathmore 
Tllustration Board : 
Paper can make a difference in any type of 


drawing—in any medium. It can bring out 
contrasts; it can make tones richer; it can do 
full justice to style. And that is what Strath- 
more Paper does—with a quality that shows 
in every line and tone of the finished draw- 
ing—quality that can help you make your 
next drawing a better drawing. The interest- 
ing textures in Strathmore Artist Papers and 
Boards offer a witle selection for your many 
needs. Write Dept. SC-5 for free samples. 


= Strathmore 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


Ist Prize, Sicnt Desten, Pery 
Dress Division, done on No. 
eee med 





PAPER IS PART @ OF THE PICTURE 























Fine Pen Drawing—First Prize 


rd Betty Lou so Huntington East H. S., 
Huntington, W. (T er, Miss Ruth 
Sch .) _~ rect “possibilities of fine pens 
ore ated by this old tree sharpl 
drawn with its texture true to life. HU 
Artist Pens, which sponsors the Fine aS Di- 
- hE ond where the skill 
military engineering, ever 

and is For the future, 





remember. 


Hunt Artist Pens 
Speedball Pens 


whenever you have a pen job to do. 


FAMOUS HUNT BUNT 104 
crow QuiLt A FINE PEN 








SEND FOR FREE LESSON CHARTS. 


ee ee 








Attention Boys & Girls! 


Next week, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., 
builders of the famous LIGHTNING (P-38) 
and several other Allied Aircraft, will make 
a special free offer to you through a full 
page advertisement in SCHOLASTIC. So 
remember . . . 


Look for Lockheed 
“IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE! 














unyeon, 
“oe H. Kraft, 17, Chester (Ill) 
H. S. Teacher, Alice We inrich. 
— Webster, 17, West Tech. H. 
oa time Ohio. Teacher, Ethel G. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE 
AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 


DOROTHY BURCKHARDT, 16, Cen- 
tral H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. “Ahead 
Was America.” Teacher, 

O'Leary. 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 


HELEN PERRY, 17, Sr. H. S., Benton 
Harbor, Mich. “The Diary of Orrin 
Brown.” Teacher, Mrs. Edith H. Ken- 
dall. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 


MARGARET BONETTO, 18, Soldan 
H. S., St. Louis, Mo. “English Schools.” 
Teacher, Helen C. Koch. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Roy Ball, 15, Central H. S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Ethel 1 F. Crate. 

Nerma Lois McAllister, 17, Tucson 
(Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 

Frank William Fertschneider, bey 16, 
me a (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Stella 


m. 

Annette Keeler, 17, Bedford (Va.) 
H. S. bag = i Josephine Bibb. 

— ynes, 17, Tucson (Ariz.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 

Martha Ann Dieffenbacher, 17, Ha- 
vana (Ill.) Community H. S. Teacher, 
Helen Springer. 

Joyce Nelson, 16, Central H. S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abigail 
O'Leary. 


BOOK REVIEW 
AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 


RICHARD E. FIRTH, 17, Galesburg 
Cill.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Sylvia Ryin. 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 


HELEN SE ee ~— Central 
H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Abi- 
gail O'Leary. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 


CAROLLA FARRIS, 17, Central H. 
St. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia 
eyer. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Thomas R. Kuesel, 16, Richmond 
ee Re ee eee eae, SP 


Marian Fister, 16, aay H. S., Beth- 

lehem, Pa. Teacher, Mary M. Crow. 
F. Wm. Gutzewiller, 16, Marquette 
H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Frank Rosengren, J - 
ferson H. S., San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, 
Ella Stone. 


Joanne Decker, 15, Sr. H. S., Benton 
Harbor, Mich. Teacher, Edith H. Ken- 

Raymond R. Schiff, 16, New Rochelle 
(N. Se H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Jeanette 
L. M 


Brian J. Buckley, 15, ola Aca- 
demy, Chicago, Ill. Teacher, . Chas. 


Conroy, S. J. 
Edith Handleman, 17, Penn Yan (N. 
oe Academy. Teacher, Hilda Streeter. 
Charles Damon, 17, Central H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. T , Abigail 
O'Leary. 


Martha Ann Dieffenbacher, 17, Ha- 
vana (Ill.) Community H. S. Teacher, 
Helen Springer. 


(Continued on next page) 








ELECTRONS 


The world is putting Electrons to work in myriads of new 

68 years electrons have “worked” for the users 

of Higgins American India Inks. 

The carbon particles in Higgins India Inks are reduced to 

a definite micron size at which the kinetic ene: 

cules may overcome the force of gravity. The po 
“push” one another around tha 








devices. For 


AT 


dance termed Brownian Move- 
ment. This is the major reason 
s American India Inks are 

7 iformly black A settle less 
uring sto an any simi- 

lar seoibiot peinpinienaiod Yes, 
ooreene have —_ working 
for Higgins users for 63 years. 


WORK 


of the mole- 


particles 


us maintaining an eternal 
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RADIO PLAY AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 


BERNARD — 16, Edwin Denby 
H. S., Detroit Mich. Teacher, Jackson 
L. Rosecrance. 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 
JACK ROYCE, 17, H. S. of Science, 
Bronx, N. Y. Teacher, Dr. Gordon. 
THIRD PRIZE: $5 


SAM GALLO, 17, Jessup W. Scott H. 
S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Mary Per- 


kins. 


James J. McCarthy, 16, Thomas A. 
Marion Fiedler, 19 

Gracie Piros, 16, Scott Community 
Howard M. Shulman, 15, H. S. of 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Devilbiss H. S., Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, 
Olive McHugh. 

’ mar | (Pa.) 
Senior H. S. Teacher, Mildred Run- 
yeon. 
H. S., Seott City, Kan. Teacher, Faye 
Steiger. 
Music and Art, New York City. Teacher, 
Rudolf Cooper. 


Chester D. Conzett, 17, Devilbiss H.° 


S., Toledo, 
Hugh. 
Janet Bone, 17, Beverly Hills (Cal.) 
H. S. Teacher, Harriet» Louise Touton. 
Jack Edwards, 16, Phillips H. S. Birm- 
ingham, Ala. Teacher, Charlotte Hodges. 
Leonard J. Cohen, 16, Soldan H. S., 
St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, Helen C. Koch. 
Roy M. Kahn, 16, H. S. of Music and 
Art, New York City. Teacher, Rudolf 
Cooper. 


Ohio. Teacher, Olive Me- 


SPECIAL MENTION 


Although no provision was made in 
the Awards for nen-radio plays, the 


judges wish to give special 

to “Our World—wWe Aren’ "' nildieg” 
4 cooperative play project in four acts 
and nine scenes, written by students of 
the Writing Laboratory class of West 
Seattle (Wash.) High h School, under the 
direction of Miss Belle McKenzie. 


HUMOR AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE: $15 


CECIL BRIDGES, 17, oa H. §&., 
mie, Okla. Teacher, Lala B . Becking- 


SECOND PRIZE: $10 


MARILYN JOHNSON, 16, Oak Park 
& River Forest Twp. H. S., Oak Park, 
lll. Teacher, Mildred Linden. 


THIRD PRIZE: $5 


PATRICIA SRITE, 16, Central H. S., 
%. Joseph, Mo. Teacher, Sylvia Meyer. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Connie 16, West H. S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, Wanda 
William 19, Central H. S., 
3% - ae — Ann K. Crotchett. 
6, Central H. S., St. 
= Sylvia Meyer. 





LEISSER MEMORIAL 


The Martin B. Leisser Me- 
morial Prize of $30 for genre 
painting was awarded to Martin 
Friedman, 17, of the Taylor All- 
derdice H.S. in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Friedman's oil, a painting de- 
picting a circus, also won second 
prize in Oils, Group I. 
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Sabotage 


Norman Bel Geddes has been doin 

a series of realistic models of land a 
sea battles for Life magazine. He builds 
them in his studio and they are then 
photographed. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Geddes is found that nothing works 
so well as Post Toasties when you want 
scrub undergrowth in a miniature scene 
and that nothing quite takes the place 
of sugar for a facsimile of a ship's wake. 
Just recently a job that had taken three 
days was — overnight. You've 
probably guessed how. Mice! 

—The New Yorker 





WAR BOND 


For the Funniest me for this Pichais 


er ee = Se icture 
op and send it in. The 


sender of the best title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a $25 War Bond. 

In case of the full amount of 
award will be given to each of the 
tying parties. 


DePORTART, Address all entries: 

Co., Dept.10, Long Island 
City, N. Y. Ali entries to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight June 30th, 1943. Watch 
this paper — more pictures — more 











prizes coming. 
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SW say iti SCENIC TRAVEL! © 


To a boy on leave, home’s the most beautiful place on earth 


Young fellow with the service ribbons and the 
ditty-bag full of trinkets from Tripoli... you've 
earned your leave! Carrying you bome is the 
most beart-warming of Greyhound’s many 
wartime jobs. 


But it’s only a small fraction of Greyhound’s 
present-day service to America. This same boy in 
navy*blue took his first trip to examination 
center by bus... his dad takes the bus every day 
to the bomber plant . . . his sister rides Grey- 


GREYHOUND 


ba 
a 
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hound to the school she teaches. More people 
go by bus direct to war plants, military camps, 
shipyards, air fields, navy bases, farm centers 
than by any other public transportation. 

Teachers and all others who travel this year can 
greatly aid transportation by planning their trips 
before ot after the mid-summer rush—by going 
on mid-week days—by taking as little baggage as 


possible. This way you'll help Greyhound to. 


help America. 











